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Using Gifted Education 
Strategies With All Students 

E. Jean Gubbins & NRC/GT Research Team 

University of Connecticut 
Storrs, CT 

Why and how do teachers change their teaching practices? 
Each year, millions, if not billions of dollars are spent 
providing professional development opportunities and 
buying teaching resources. Many teachers sit, listen, and 
simply return to their classrooms to do exactly the same 
things that they have done for years. Administrators and 
curriculum specialists often plan professional development 
activities, but little research exists on what it takes to make 
substantive change in teaching practices. Our research team 
(Karen L. Westberg, Deborah E. Bums, E. Jean Gubbins, 
Sally M. Reis, Susan Dinnocenti, Carol Tieso, Sunghee Park, 
Linda J. Emerick, and Lori R. Maxfield) investigated not 
only what happens if you try to extend the pedagogy of 
gifted education to regular classrooms, but also, what 
happens when you attempt to upscale an innovation? “... 
{H}ow do you take an innovation — what appears to be a 
promising practice — and spread it more than 50 miles from 
the place where it originated?” (NAGC Conference 
Transcript, 1999, p. 7). 

First, we will highlight the tasks and findings from the multi- 
stage quantitative and qualitative study. Second, we will 
provide a brief explanation of the professional development 
module, followed by comments from liaisons and teachers as 
they reflected on the training process and materials. Detailed 
quantitative and qualitative results will be available in the 
NRC/GT research monograph documenting all phases of the 
study. 

Overview the 5-year Research Study 

The multi-stage quantitative and qualitative study required 
many tasks, including instrument development, field tests of 
assessment forms, pilot studies of professional development 
materials, interviews, observations, and focus groups. Each 
task also required many steps. Highlights of tasks and key 
findings are outlined below: 



1995- 1996 

Designed, implemented, and analyzed a national survey 
of professional development practices in gifted 
education. Created survey items that were examples of 
high quality, successful professional development 
practices. Analyzed national survey data from three 
samples: random sample of teachers across the country 
(n = 1,231), sample of educators associated with the 
NRC/GT s Collaborative School Districts (n = 100), and 
sample of purchasers of the NRC/GT videotape modules 
(n=205). Prepared article highlighting results of the 
national survey. Presented survey findings at local, 
national, regional, and international conferences and 
workshops. In general, the findings indicate that 
professional development opportunities in gifted 
education are limited in nature, degree, and scope 
(Westberg, et al 1998). 

Key Findings 

• A very small proportion of school districts’ total 
professional development dollars is spent on gifted 
education topics (4%). 

• Gifted education specialists rarely provide 
professional development training to other faculty 
members within their school district. 

• The majority of districts do not evaluate the impact 
of their professional development practices in gifted 
education on teachers and students. 

• Peer coaching between classroom teachers and 
gifted education teachers is seldom (25%) or never 
(28%) used to provide professional development. 

1996- 1997 

Designed, implemented (19 districts), and analyzed 
field-test results of four professional development 
modules (i.e., complete training packages) on 
conceptions of giftedness, curriculum modification, 
curriculum differentiation, and enrichment learning and 
teaching. 

Key Findings 

• Trainers evaluated the training materials as high 
quality. 



(continued on page 2) 





(continued from page 1) 

• Trainers requested more examples of strategies to 
help them with their coaching responsibilities. 

• Trainers wanted samples of completed forms. 

• Trainers recognized the reluctance to change 
teaching practices among some staff members. 

• Trainers viewed administrative support as an 
important element to keep the focus of the 
innovation. 

1997-1999 

Redesigned the piloted professional development 
modules and created one , large module with all the 
training materials, which became known as the “BIG 
RED BOOK ” (all but the NRC/GT videotapes and 
handbooks were in a 4-inch red notebook). Implemented 
a 2-year study of using gifted education strategies with 
all students in regular classrooms. Worked with over 30 
school districts. Delivered training to local elementary 
and middle school teachers by organizing a group of 
local liaisons. Organized control groups within the 
same districts, but not in the same schools, and the 
control group teachers continued with their normal 
classroom routines. Developed multiple documentation 
techniques, including portfolios, anecdotal report forms, 
logs, and instruments. Developed instruments focusing 
on classroom practices, assumptions about giftedness, 
implementation strategies, students ' activities, and 
stages of implementation of the innovation. Maintained 
written, e-mail, and telephone communications. 

Key Findings 

• Liaisons successfully adopted the training materials 
in the four professional development modules. 

• Liaisons recognized the increase in their depth and 
breadth of knowledge in how to modify, 
differentiate, and enrich curriculum. 

• Teachers appreciated opportunities to discuss their 
curricular approaches with the liaison and other 
teachers. 

• Liaisons requested samples of completed forms that 
illustrated how other teachers changed their 
instructional and curricular approaches. 

• Liaisons needed more examples to share with 
teachers as they addressed specific content areas in 
various grade levels. 

1999-2000 

Analyzed all quantitative and qualitative data from the 
2-year intervention study. Prepared drafts of chapters 
for the technical monograph. Redesigned the 
professional development module based on the 
intervention study. 



Key Findings 

• Liaisons successfully used the NRC/GT 
professional development module with local 
teachers. 

• Liaisons became local experts as a result of their 
knowledge and experiences with modifying, 
differentiating, and enriching curriculum. 

• Liaisons recognized the need to differentiate 
training for local teachers. Just as the students were 
not all at the same level of expertise, neither were 
the teachers who agreed to participate in the 
intervention study. 

• Teachers learned how to enhance or change some of 
their instructional and curricular strategies. Not all 
teachers were as successful with the strategies. 

Some persevered; others did not continue as 
participants. 

• Teachers benefited from the long-term nature of the 
study. 

• The learning curve for teachers and liaisons varied. 

• Teachers responded positively to the strategies as 
they reflected on the positive responses of their 
students. 

• Teachers and liaisons who were supported by their 
administrative teams found it easier to support the 
implementation of an innovation. 

• Experimental group teachers changed their 
classroom practices, as compared to control group 
teachers. 

• Students who worked with experimental group 
teachers reported positive changes in their class 
activities. 

• Teachers raised their level of expectations for 
student work. They recognized that students were 
ready for challenging work. 

• Change “hurts.” It is a realization that what you are 
comfortable with may not be the best approach for 
you as a teacher or for your students. 

The Module as a Training Program 

We prepared a professional development module, consisting 
of background information on the NRC/GT, and we shared 
research findings from previous studies focusing on 
instructional and curriculum practices in regular classrooms. 
We developed over 85 transparencies with accompanying 
scripts. Four topics were introduced: conceptions of 
giftedness, curriculum modification, curriculum 
differentiation, and enrichment teaching and learning. In 
addition, each liaison received NRC/GT videotapes, 
handbooks, and articles that extended discussions on the 
topics. 

We invited elementary and middle school teachers of the 
gifted and classroom teachers from over 30 districts to serve 
as liaisons. As they prepared for the training of local 
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teachers, liaisons studied the professional development 
module described above. In essence, two interventions were 
occurring: training of liaisons and training of teachers who, 
in turn, worked with their students. 

Liaisons as Trainers 

Liaisons assumed a huge responsibility as local trainers. 

Even if they viewed themselves as minimally or highly 
experienced, they immediately recognized that they needed 
to review and study all materials intensively. One liaison 
said: 

I panicked .... We were in an unusual situation 
because I think all the other districts had one person, and 
ours — there were two, and that’s another story. So, we 
did have the luxury of having each other, and we 
planned a time to sit down and go through the book, and 
we thought, “Oh, a couple of hours we’ll get through it.” 
After four hours, we decided we were going to have to 
meet again, and I think again and again. I think we met 
many hours trying to get ready. . . . (NAGC Conference 
Transcript, 1999, pp. 39-40) 

The professional background of the liaisons varied. Some 
were quite familiar with identification, programming, and 
curriculum models in our field through formal coursework 
and years of experiences; others were self-taught and eager 
to learn more. One experienced liaison commented: 

I found that while we went into this very willing and 
ended it very willingly, ... it was a learning curve for 
me, as well as for the participants. Having been in the 
field for quite awhile, I thought I knew everything in 
terms of the strategies. . . . But {not} actually delivering 
it in that kind of format. The materials in the book were 
rich. We now use them all the time with other training 
models and training sessions that we do in our school 
system. And so, the material was wonderful, but there 
was a lot of it ... . I had to sit down and pour through 
the material, and organize it in a way that I thought was 
clear for the people on the receiving end. Because I 
believe teachers can be some of the hardest audience, 
you know. And so, I didn’t feel comfortable getting up 
in front of the group unless I felt I really knew that 
material. (NAGC Conference Transcript, 1999, pp. 38- 
39) 

Curriculum: Activities or Events 

We knew from our earlier NRC/GT studies and the research 
conducted by others in the field of gifted and talented 
education that the academic needs of young people were not 
the cornerstone of planning and implementing curriculum. 
Oftentimes a series of activities or a collection of discrete 
skills served as lessons. One liaison shared the following 
reflection about what goes on in elementary schools: 



You are probably familiar with teachers who have units 
on the apple, watermelon, and the pumpkin. Do you 
know what I’m talking about? My biggest challenge 
was with the group of first grade teachers who . . . had 
their training in the spring, were determined they 
weren’t really going to do any implementation until fall 
because you can’t start anything new until you think 
about it over the summer, and start in September, okay? 
So, that was their mindset. They couldn’t change 
direction in the middle of the year, or so they perceived. 
And so, when I went to work with the first grade 
teachers, their big overall unit of which they {included} 
everything — math, science, social studies, reading — 
revolved around the watermelon in September, and 
pumpkin in October and [apple in] November. And I’m 
not lying. It’s a stretch of the imagination even to think 
it, but that’s what it was. And so, I spent a lot of time 
meeting with . . . teachers. {The gifted teacher and 1} 
were trying to get them to look at . . . big ideas. . . . {I}t 
was a real struggle for them. That was a whole new way 
of thinking. {The teachers needed to look} at modifying 
“their idea of curriculum.” (NAGC Conference 
Transcript, 1999, p. 49) 

When you think about how some teachers might approach 
their curricula, you understand how the notion of holidays, 
activities, worksheets, workbooks, and educational games 
can fill the hours of the school day. We needed to break 
down this mindset in some cases. In other cases, we needed 
to provide the rationale for upscaling the curriculum and * 
include enough examples of how-to-do it; and in still other 
cases we just needed to help teachers critique the quality of 
their available instructional resources and develop high- 
quality alternatives. Therefore, professional development 
was the focus of our research. As noted in National 
Excellence: A Case for Developing Americas Talent : 

Teachers must receive better training in how to teach 
high-level curricula. They need support for providing 
instruction that challenges all students sufficiently. This 
will benefit not only students with outstanding talent but 
children at every academic level. (United States 
Department of Education, 1993, p. 3) 

Curriculum: Critique and Creation 

Liaisons were responsible for demonstrating a series of 
strategies often associated with the gifted education 
literature. Of course, these strategies did not necessarily 
originate in our field, but they have become part of the 
parlance for explaining why students need curricular options 
to really meet their needs and challenge their talents and 
abilities. We asked liaisons to help teachers focus on 
questions such as the following for modifying, 
differentiating, and enriching the curriculum: 

(continued on page 4) 
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Curriculum Modification 

What is the quality of the curriculum? Does it focus 
on big ideas or concepts? Is it repetitious? 
Curriculum Differentiation 

■ What are the academic needs of your students? 

How can you create or adapt curriculum 
opportunities to meet these needs? 

Enrichment Learning and Teaching 

What do students already know? How can you use 
formal and informal assessment techniques to assess 
their knowledge and compact the curriculum? What 
types of replacement strategies are appropriate for 
students who have mastered the curriculum? How 
can you accelerate the content? How can you 
extend and enrich the curriculum? 

Assessing Classroom Practices 

Assessing classroom practices at a distance was quite a 
challenge. Paper instruments were the proxies for our 
“presence” in classrooms near and far. Since we could not 
and did not want to be on-site to observe and shape the 
intervention, we developed a wide variety of instruments that 
would hopefully elicit critical details, documenting the 
- implementation process. Our eyes and ears were the liaisons 
and teachers. Of course, we used additional data collection 
techniques to ensure that we captured as much information 
as possible, including frequent updates via phone calls, 
anecdotal reports, informal discussions at conferences and 
workshops, lesson plans, student products, and selected site 
visits towards the end of the intervention. Collectively, all of 
these data provided the “observation window” of the extent 
to which the pedagogy of gifted education can be used with 
all students. 

Teacher Change 

Analyzing the quality of their own teaching was critical to 
change and growth. It was important to ask questions such 
as: What do I do well? What needs to be improved? How 
do I improve my teaching ability? Obviously, teaching is 
both an art and a science. Sometimes teachers were 
overwhelmed with the new content and strategies, new 
models of teaching, or new assessment techniques. 
Metacognitive strategies that promoted reflection on 
teaching helped teachers understand the need for change. 

One liaison offered an explanation of the difference between 
the before and after of using the “BIG RED BOOK”: 

This is just a general before and after kind of a question 
with the teachers I worked with, but I think in general 
what you talked about — the big idea — -understanding — 
they realized when they started to look at what they 
were teaching and how they were teaching and how they 
were going to change it for whatever method they had 
chosen — they had to reflect upon what it was they were 



teaching, and why they were teaching it. And I think 
that was a big before and after. I think they learned 
through that process that sometimes they were doing 
things that didn’t have a great purpose or a great 
understanding behind it. And that creates that self- 
reflection, I think that was the biggest before and after 
overall. (NAGC Conference Transcript, 1999, pp. 49- 
50) 

“Some people have changed a little and some people have 
made a sea of change” (Emerick, 1999). Individuals 
involved in the innovation determined the extent of change. 
So many personal, motivational, and attitudinal variables 
affect the extent of their own change process. While 
admitting that the implementation process was “exhausting” 
and “too much,” 

two {teachers} stated emphatically that “the real 
difference ... is looking at student work and seeing 
what students are getting out of it.” One stated, “I’m 
really trying to work with different things. I’ve used 
things that I’ve developed ... so I’m using those ideas 
and I’m broadening {them}, too . . . (Emerick, 

1999, p. 3) 

Another teacher confirmed that she changed her approach to 
teaching. “I also have done lessons on goals, reaching goals, 
and what are goals, and how . . . obstacles get in the way of 
accomplishing goals” (NAGC Conference Transcript, 1999, 
p. 52). Projects, as a way of documenting what students 
have learned, have also changed — no more word searches, 
fill-in-the-blanks, or worksheets. Students were now 
engaged in hands-on activities that challenge their 
knowledge and increase the expectations for truly 
understanding and using new content and skills. 

Teachers recognized that students became more independent 
as learners, as they acquired skills of search and techniques 
for posing questions and finding answers. One liaison 
offered the following comment about the students: 

As far as [the] students, it’s made them become much 
more independent as learners, and it’s given {them} 
many more choices. And what we expect the students to 
do to use higher level thinking skills, and make 
decisions — really the study teaches us to do the very 
same thinking. It’s been quite an intellectual exercise 
for the teachers. (NAGC Conference Transcript, 1999, 
pp. 53-54) 

One teacher devised a “mantra of change” by reviewing what 
she learned throughout the study and listing the types of 
strategies that would now be her approach to extending 
gifted education strategies to all students: 



I will continue to pretest and activate background 
knowledge before the start of every unit. 

I will continue to assess my students’ interests as well as 
knowledge level. 

I will continue to assess my lessons for the following: 
Do products assignments differ. . .? Do my work 
groups offer flexibility. . .? Do my students feel 
challenged by the material presented? 

I will continue to discuss, debate, gather differentiation 
ideas with co-workers. (Teacher #535) 

(Dinnocenti, 2001) 

This study of gifted education strategies yielded a 
considerable amount of knowledge. For this article, we 
chose to share some comments from liaisons and teachers 
because they were the key people in the intervention. As a 
group, they once again confirmed the tenet that change is a 
process that requires support, reflection, and human and 
material resources. It also requires an element that is not 
always obvious at first. Students’ reactions to the innovation 
served as very strong motivators to stay with the change 
process. 
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New Center for the 
Psychology of Abilities, 
Competencies, and 
Expertise (PACE Center) 
Announced by Yale 
University 

Traditionally, “abilities” and “expertise” have been viewed 
as separate and largely distinct constructs and research areas 
within the broader field of psychology. In this traditional 
view, the psychology of abilities studies people’s largely 
innate capabilities and the psychology of expertise studies 
the development and structure of people’s mastery of skills. 

A new Center has opened at Yale dedicated to the idea that 
these two areas of psychology are inextricably intertwined 
and that abilities represent a form of developing expertise. 
According to this idea, abilities are always assessed through 
tests of some kind of expertise (e.g., in solving analytical- 
reasoning problems); expertise, in turn, always depends in 
part upon abilities, including cognitive ones (e.g., analytical 
skills) as well as motivational ones (e.g., ability to practice in 
a focused and deliberate way) and even affective ones (e.g., 
emotional intelligence). Competencies, in turn, are realized 
abilities on their way toward the further development of 
expertise. 



The Yale Center for the Psychology of Abilities, 
Competencies, and Expertise currently comprises a group of 
about two dozen researchers (including teaching and 
research faculty, research scientists, postdoctoral fellows, 
and graduate students) investigating various aspects of 
abilities, competencies, and expertise. It is physically 
located at 340 Edwards Street in New Haven, Connecticut. 

Its Director is Robert J. Sternberg, IBM Professor of 
Psychology and Education at Yale; the Deputy Director is 
Elena L. Grigorenko, Research Scientist in the Psychology 
Department and Child Study Center at Yale (and also 
Associate Professor of Psychology at Moscow State 
University); and the Assistant Director is Linda Jarvin, 
Associate Research Scientist in Psychology at Yale. The 
Center is a part of the Department of Psychology and is 
associated with a new graduate program in the Psychology 
Department at Yale in Abilities and Expertise, with which 
almost half of the psychology faculty is affiliated 

The Center currently has about $7 million in grants and 
contracts from the National Science Foundation, U.S. Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Army 
Research Institute, and W. T. Grant Foundation. Current 
projects include, among others, studying (a) effective ways 
of exploiting the link between abilities and expertise in 
teaching and assessment; (b) how the nature of abilities and 
expertise changes over the life span and how the two 
constructs differ among groups; (c) leadership development; 
and (d) the nature of wisdom and how effectively to teach for 
it. The web page for the Center is www.yale.edu/pace and 
inquiries can be addressed to robert.stemberg@yale.edu. 
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Suicide Among Gifted 
Adolescents: How to 
Prevent It 

Denise de Souza Fleith 

University of Brasilia 
Brazil 

The rate of suicide among children 10 to 14 years of age 
increased 100% between 1980-1996. Among youngsters 15- 
19 years of age, the rate of increase was 114%, making 
suicide the fourth leading cause of death for this age group 
(U.S. Department of Health & Human Services, 1999). 

While suicide rates among adults have steadied or declined 
over the past few decades, suicide rates of young people 
have increased ( Teenage Suicide , 2000a). The literature has 
reported affective states, environmental conditions, and 
interpersonal problems as suicide risk factors (Blatt, 1995; 
Dixon & Scheckel, 1996; Hayes & Sloat, 1990). Although 
literature on the relationship between suicide and giftedness 
is scarce, as are the statistics involving suicide rates among 
gifted adolescents, characteristics often associated with 
gifted and talented young people are also viewed as suicide 
risk factors (Dixon & Scheckel, 1996). 

The most salient characteristics of gifted adolescents that may 
be associated with vulnerability to social and emotional 
disturbances are: (a) perfectionism, (b) supersensitivy, (c) 
social isolation, and (d) sensory overexcitability (Delisle, 

1986; Dixon & Scheckel, 1996; Fleith, 1998; Hayes & Sloat, 
1989). Driven by a self-oriented or socially prescribed 
perfectionism, the individual establishes high and rigid 
standards. To do the best is no longer enough and the 
individual feels frustrated no matter how well he/she performs 
(Lajoie & Shore, 1981). Excessive concern about errors, in 
addition to high parental and societal expectations, can result 
in depression and absence of self-worth. Many gifted 
youngsters believe they are loved for their grades, honors, and 
special abilities. As a result, they do not allow themselves to 
fail or make a mistake, “ The shame and guilt of ‘failure’ can 
lead them to suicide” (Nelson & Galas, 1994, p. 47). 

In the school environment, attention has been paid to raising 
standards and testing students. Academic success and 
cognitive development have been the focus of educational 
goals, especially for gifted students. Students may feel the 
pressure to succeed. However, the emotional and social 
development of these youngsters has been neglected by the 
school. As explained by Pollack ( Teenage Suicide , 2000b), 
“you cannot separate out students’ emotional report card 
from their academic report card” (p. 22). 

Supersensitivity may be associated with gifted students’ 
heightened awareness about world problems and their 



feelings of frustration and powerlessness about making 
changes that can affect the world. Feelings of being 
abnormal or experiencing rejection from peers can lead the 
talented adolescent to experience severe identity problems. 
Finally, gifted adolescents who present traits of sensory 
overexcitability such as high energy levels, emotional 
intensity, unusual capacity to care, and insatiable love of 
learning may not find a receptive environment. The lack of 
support from family, peers, and teachers may also contribute 
to self-concept problems (Lovecky, 1 993). When one or 
more of these issues occur, potential problems emerge. 
Gifted adolescents’ inability to deal with complex and 
intense feelings may be a source of vulnerability that can 
contribute to suicidal thoughts. 

Parents and teachers must recognize warning signals of 
suicide risk to successfully intervene. It is not merely 
because the adolescent is gifted that he/she is immune to 
emotional distress. According to Nelson and Galas (1994), 
some of the signals are: 

• Suicide threats: Adolescents may either directly or 
indirectly tell others that they plan to commit 
suicide (e.g., “I have decided to kill myself,” “I 
wish I were dead,” “I just cannot go on any longer,” 
“I am getting out; I am tired of life”). 

• Sudden changes in behavior: Adolescents may 
begin to perform poorly in school, skip school, stop 
caring about how they look, lose interest in the 
things they used to love, sleep more than usual, stay 
out late for no reason, or present sudden weight 
changes. 

• Withdrawal from friends: Adolescents may prefer 
to stay in their rooms and not socialize with others. 

• Giving away treasured possessions: A suicidal 
adolescent may pass along his/her favorite items 
saying he/she will not need them anymore. 

• Tying up loose ends: Adolescents may present a 
sudden desire to take care of details such as 
answering a letter that is overdue, or returning 
something he/she has borrowed. 

• Poor self-esteem: Adolescents can feel they are not 
capable of doing things (e.g., “I cannot do anything 
right,” “I am stupid”), they perceive themselves as 
worthless and unlovable, or they stop getting 
involved in activities. This behavior is associated 
with lack of enthusiasm, low energy, and lack of 
motivation. 

• Increased irritability: Adolescents who want to 
commit suicide may present aggression, rebellion, 
and disobedient behaviors towards parents, friends, 
and teachers. These sudden outbursts are unusual 
and surprising and may isolate the student from 
others. 
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• Self-destructive behavior: Suicidal youngsters may 
act as if they are trying to hurt themselves (e.g., 
driving cars or bikes recklessly, carrying a gun, 
smoking and drinking heavily, developing anorexia 
nervosa or bulimia). “Autopsies of adolescent 
suicide victims show that one-third to one-half of 
the teenagers were under the influence of drugs or 
alcohol shortly before they killed themselves, 
according to HHS statistics” {Teenage Suicide, 
2000a, p. 25). 

Recommendations 

It is difficult to develop a plan to prevent suicide without 

considering the role of family, school, peers, and community. 

Parents should assist gifted children: 

• Provide mutual trust and approval (Silveman, 
1993a). 

• Support children’s interests (Silveman, 1993a). 

• Value creative and intellectual efforts (Silveman, 
1993a). 

• Provide quality time and communication (Silveman, 
1993a). 

• Respond to children’s needs (Silveman, 1993a). 

• Reconcile their demands with their children’s 
aspirations (Silveman, 1993a). 

• Acquire more information about adolescent suicide 
(Nelson & Galas, 1994). 

• Become involved in finding solutions to the suicide 
problem (Nelson & Galas, 1994). 

The school environment can contribute to suicide prevention: 

• Fulfill the needs of gifted and talented students. 

• Schedule individual and group counseling as a part 
of the educational gifted curriculum (Farrel, 1989). 

• Provide training on suicide prevention to school 
personnel (from bus drivers to custodians to 
teachers) to help them recognize behavioral clues 
that a student is at risk (Delisle, 1 990; Teenage 
Suicide , 2000b). Teachers should also read 
students’ essays attentively. Many of them may 
contain references to suicidal thoughts. 

• Provide resources on suicide prevention to school 
staff (Delisle, 1990). 

• Provide training on suicide prevention to students 
who may act like peer helpers (Nelson & Galas, 
1994). 

The school should also provide opportunities to gifted 

students: 

• Learn how to set priorities and avoid 
overcommitting themselves (Silverman, 1993b). 

• Understand their strengths and weaknesses 
(Silverman, 1993b). 



• Develop self-acceptance and recognition of their 
limitations (Silverman, 1993b). 

• Reframe the notion of a mistake as a learning 
experience (Silverman, 1993b). 

• Develop problem-solving and communication skills 
(Silverman, 1993b). 

• Challenge the idea that suicide is an honorable 
solution (Cross, Cook, & Dixon, 1996). 

• Deal with tense situations with humor (Webb, 
Meckstroth, & Tolan, 1983). 

• Identify the sources of stress (Nelson & Galas, 
1994). 

The school should also: 

• Create an environment where students feel 
comfortable talking about their difficulties. Male 
students are not usually encouraged to talk about 
emotions so they are guided toward physical outlets. 
According to the U.S. Department of Education 
{Teenage Suicide , 2000a), “teenage girls attempt 
suicide three times as often as boys do, but males 
are four times more likely to finish the job” (p. 22). 

• Create an environment where students are 
encouraged to dream and use their imagination. 

• Implement activities that nurture and highlight 
students’ interests, strengths, and abilities. 

Community resources such as libraries, as well as working 
with professionals and mentors can provide an important 
cognitive and emotional support for the gifted adolescent 
(Fleith, 1998). 

Conclusions 

Educators and parents must turn their attention to the 
emotional and social needs of gifted and talented youngsters. 
It is important to remember that some youngsters may be at 
risk. According to the American Association of Suicidology, 
it is urgent to promote and create conditions (in the family, 
school environment, and community) that will nurture 
cognitive and affective needs of young people. As Boldt 
wrote: “Human dignity is rooted in a good life, a sense of 
community, a positive self-worth, and so on. We promote 
human dignity when we provide these life conditions” (1989, 

P.7). 
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The Emotional Journey of 
the Gifted and Talented 
Adolescent Female 

Suzanne Blakeley 

Sarah rolled her eyes then laughed as half a dozen waiters 
gathered around the table to sing “Happy Birthday.” Turning 
16, our daughter recently celebrated a rite of passage that 
will soon bring car keys, added responsibilities, and long- 
awaited freedoms. It was a bittersweet moment for me: 

Sarah was still healing from an intense, yet brief depression, 
she battled during ninth grade. 

At 14, our daughter lost a hard fought struggle. Her slow 
descent into depression began during fourth grade after our 
family’s relocation to the East. Once self-confident and 
happy, she became filled with anxiety and frustration by the 
end of middle school. In ninth grade Sarah was haunted by 
rapid thoughts, and sleepless nights. Her tremendous mental 
energies eventually spiraled inward, settling into a looping, 
repetitive chant: I’m unacceptable. 

“What is happening? Why me?” she cried. Nearly three 
decades ago, I asked myself these same questions when I 
suffered from a similar depression. I had hoped my own 
experience would spare my child such pain. Devastated, I 
assured Sarah that in time she would discover the answers to 
her questions. 

The One Who Seems to Need the Least, Often 
Needs the Most 

We notified the high school of her emotional difficulties and 
her teachers were surprised: Sarah had always been 
gregarious and maintained high marks. At home, however, 
she shed the mask she wore each day to school. Exhausted, 
she hurled angry looks and disrespectful comments toward 
family members before withdrawing to her room. 

Sarah’s depression was quite a storm that affected the entire 
family: her older sister was worried, patient and 
understanding; her father, identified as gifted in the late 
1950s, began to speak openly about his own feelings of 
being misunderstood and “differentness.” I felt alone, 
unaware of the wealth of available support and resources. 
Sarah’s difficulties brought for me a deeper understanding of 
why special assistance is so essential for the gifted to achieve 
intellectual potential and the acceptance each requires and 
deserves. 

Thankfully, her recovery was amazingly swift. Therefore, I 
share Sarah’s story and our parental successes, failings, and 
revelations in the spirit of helping others. Sometimes 



courageous young women attending traditional public and 
private schools today “fall through the cracks.” 

Factoring in Past Life Experiences 

Upon relocating, Sarah’s father and I were delighted to find a 
community in proximity to a major metropolitan area, a 
school district that followed a similar curriculum, and a 
home within a neighborhood setting. Sarah — an extrovert 
and risk-taker born with an easy temperament — accepted the 
move as another one of life’s great adventures, since past 
moves had brought positive experiences. 

Her formative years were spent in large, homogeneous 
suburban districts located in the Midwest. Coursework was 
differentiated within the classroom to provide challenge 
based upon her individual learning style, abilities, and 
interest (Schoolwide Enrichment Model). Sarah advanced as 
far as she was capable, while avoiding much of the 
“differentness” that pullout programs or tracking often create 
among peers. 

Teaching complemented Sarah’s visual, hands-on, inductive 
learning style; she accepted the repetition of skills required 
to master certain materials without hesitation. 
Interdisciplinary activities allowed Sarah to work with peers 
of varying ages; her older sister also increased her 
opportunities, allowing even greater autonomy at a young 
age. 

The district was responsive and well-funded with a strong 
infrastructure. Academic assessment was ongoing, and 
curriculum and conduct policies were well-developed and 
consistently followed. “Character Counts” and “Kindness is 
Contagious” programs ensured respectful interactions among 
peers and staff. 

At an early age, Sarah understood that her action, inaction, or 
reaction to presented experiences were under her control. 

She learned how her voice and personal choices impacted 
her and those around her, further reinforcing independent 
development of positive life strategies. She flourished 
academically and personally. 

Our parenting style closely parallels this type of educational 
environment. My husband and I share a strong bond based 
upon common values and similar intellect, and we continue a 
family tradition of open expression and respect. Our 
approach is individualized and authoritative with 
“directives” seldom issued. With praise and physical 
affection, we acknowledge good personal choices that dwell 
within guidelines set by a blend of Christian and Classical 
Western philosophies. Independent thought is stressed along 
with the right to personal expression, as long as it does not 
harm others. 

(continued on page 10) 
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(continued from page 9) 

We facilitate the learning process. Sarah moves freely 
beneath our guidelines to make personal decisions based 
upon her abilities and past choices.. She is allowed to 
experience the natural consequences for inappropriate 
actions, which is often the most difficult part of parenting. 
We step in only when a choice or action may cause 
irreparable harm. 

This type of parenting and Sarah’s differentiated schooling 
promoted her exceptional problem-solving abilities, which 
enhanced her independence and self-discipline. During 
adolescence, her past experiences and our philosophy also 
created the fertile ground for plenty of “intellectual debate” 
as it invites questioning. 



Sarah voiced several concerns beginning in fourth grade: her 
dismay with an environment that lacked the opportunities 
she required for intellectual and personal growth; the uncivil 
and inconsistent behaviors of adults and peers; and the 
increasing lack of connection from peers. 

A Shattered Idealism: Things Are Not the Way They 
Ought to Be 

By the time Sarah entered middle school, district leadership 
was changing and the schools were in transition, struggling 
with increased State mandates, rising costs, and a lack of 
community funding. Sarah and we had minimal success 
with efforts to meet her needs. We were unable to move and 
Sarah chose not to go to a private school, due to the boarding 
requirement. 



The Extroverted Gifted and Talented Adolescent Is 
Often a Lonely Profile 

Bright and creative, Sarah’s grades have always been 
excellent in all disciplines. Her talents literally exploded 
during middle school. One year she focused on 
mathematics, then the next year it would be language arts 
and music. This pattern continues into high school. Our 
daughter possesses the well-documented gifted intellectual 
and personality characteristics. Among other traits, her 
sensitivity, empathy, and drive to understand were 
heightened at 8 years old. 

Sarah “stuck out” during middle school, physically maturing 
at 1 1. She was socially more mature and a full head taller 
than the majority of her peers. She was smart and “different” 
during a period when peer pressure mounts, and academics 
often take a back seat to socialization. Highly articulate, she 
also resolved peer conflict in an adult manner. 

Considering Sarah’s capabilities and innate strong sense of 
self, I recognized long ago that we must avoid treading upon 
her emerging independence: we must provide assistance 
without overprotection. She lacked life experience and her 
emotional maturity was not yet fully synchronized with her 
advanced intellectual and social development. This created 
difficulties when parenting her in a diverse world filled with 
“Instant Messaging,” peer violence, and mixed media 
messages. 

Our child allowed me a peek into her thinking during various 
stages of growth; poignant statements popped out 
unexpectedly while she accompanied me on errands, when I 
washed dishes, or at her bedtime (see box on the next page). 
During our mutual exploration of her thoughts, my 
daughter’s personal choices assured me she was developing 
strategies and choosing appropriate activities to positively 
channel and balance her strengths. 



Sarah’s friends began to choose different paths by the end of 
middle school. She tried to “blend in” by trying on different 
personas, and then she sought diversity on purpose in an 
attempt to bring attention to her right to individuality. 
Minimal extracurricular activities were available to promote 
new friendships and a sense of belonging within the school 
community. 

Our daughter had instinctively pulled away from us and 
grown closer to her sister — four and a half years older — with 
whom she shared family values, past experiences, and 
meaningful conversation. She found acceptance and safety 
within the relationship. 

Sarah was still optimistic the high school would open up 
opportunities. She practiced the entire summer for team try- 
outs since sports historically provided well-organized 
activities for friendships in the district. A few months into 
her freshman year, she found courses unchallenging and her 
peers now adjusting to newly acquired freedoms. She was 
constantly hazed and humiliated by older team players, and 
her involvement in a church group and a school club proved 
“pointless” as both were disorganized with no apparent 
goals. Sarah’s sister also had left home to start her first year 
in college. 

The impact of her repeated effort to reach out resulted in 
negative, not rewarding experiences. Sarah fought fiercely 
for a sense of belonging, and without the daily support of her 
sister, her anxiety and frustration increased. She became 
increasingly withdrawn and we sought help; I felt the 
potential for suicide was real and that she should be 
professionally monitored. I deliberately chose a woman 
therapist who was soft-spoken and gentle, since Sarah did 
not respond well to abrupt adults. I shared my despair with a 
good friend of mine; I had a good cry. 

“I feel like a fly on the wall,” Sarah stated. Restricted 
thinking, an unresponsive environment, and social isolation 
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had taken its toll. Under the circumstances, I believed 
depression was inevitable. 

A Word on Professional Assistance 

At the time Sarah entered therapy she still respectfully 
vocalized the inconsistencies she observed: among family 
members, our parenting versus the parenting of her friends, 
peer interactions, as well as teachers’ methods of instruction. 

The therapist felt strongly that due to Sarah’s expressiveness 
and maturity, though only 14, she should be seen alone 
without a parent present. Communication regarding our 
daughter’s progress and the manner in which issues were 
addressed was spotty at best. Before long, our daughter 
became increasingly inexpressive and hostile at home. She 
scrutinized and criticized family members and loudly 
resisted authority. Her frustration and impulsivity increased 
when there was conflict with peers at school or she did not 
get her way at home. 



The headway we made at home appeared undone after each 
visit with the therapist. I finally realized that reflective, talk 
therapy served to only further increase our daughter’s 
anxiety and frustration. We ended sessions after Sarah made 
a series of poor personal choices within one week and had 
little idea why. Upon parting, the therapist said she had 
empowered Sarah too much. We believe she had 
unintentionally enabled Sarah’s negative behaviors, 
diminishing our authority and her emotional bond with 
family members. Much later I asked my daughter if the 
therapy had helped her and she replied “No.” 

I prefer an educational approach; Sarah was seeking 
solutions. We stepped up our efforts, continuing to draw 
upon her amazing problem-solving abilities. Pleasant past 
experiences and a close family provided her with resiliency, 
which was key to her recovery. 

My greatest fear was that resulting negative behaviors might 
be carried into adulthood: namely, resistance to authority, 

conflict avoidance, a 
lack of awareness of 
her impact on others, 
and withdrawal under 
stress. She had built a 
“bubble” around 
herself — insulating her 
expressiveness, 
sensitivity, and 
warmth — as protection 
against the teasing, 
rejection, and overall 
unresponsiveness of the 
environment. 

Growth Takes Great 
Patience 

Sarah’s depression, like 
mine, occurred when 
she was in a situation 
beyond her control 
where there was no 
apparent solution or 
escape. She and I both 
share a strong sense of 
self, an easy 
temperament, and are 
capable of handling 
many tasks at one time. 
Our “go with the flow” 
temperament along 
with great empathy 
made each of us 
susceptible to 

(continued on page 12) 



“The Art of Listening” 

Sarah’s short statements were often the most revealing of her inner turmoil and unmet 
needs. Self-discovery and growth are solitary and often painful processes, and they take 
great patience on the part of the parent. We allowed these statements and others to 
guide us in assisting her on her timetable, preserving her independence. 

“Why do people speak to each other so harshly?” 

“The teacher is always screaming." 

“Can you give me extra spelling words?" 

1994, 4th grade 

“Mom, for some reason I don’t seem to be connecting with the kids at school.” 

1996, 7th grade 

“I often ‘dip down’ so I can have friends.” 

“I feel so controlled; this school feels like a prison.” 

“There is no respect for individuality.” 

1998, end of 8th grade 

“I’m struggling. I feel like I’m suffocating.” 

“Grandpa, I think the high school will open up more opportunities for me.” 

Summer 1999, upon entrance to 9th grade 

“How would you feel if all you did was deal with clueless kids all day long?” 

“I think one way, but I feel another way.” 

“I surround myself with a bubble.” 

“I’m not making good choices for myself lately.” 

“My strengths are a curse.” 

1999, 9th grade 

“This is the first year I have ever felt challenged at school.” 

“The kids don’t have the same experiences that I have. Where are all the kids like me?” 
“It’s hard, I’m lonely, but it is better to be who I am.” 

“Thank you for sticking by me and helping me be the best I can be.” 

2000, 10th grade 
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(continued from page 11) 

depression. The warning signals that indicate when well- 
being is threatened are often ignored or suppressed. 

I personally avoided a depression by transferring to a private 
high school that met my needs; however, the “inevitable” 
arrived with a brief depressive episode in my early twenties, 
never to be repeated. Sarah was aware of this. “I might as 
well learn now,” she stated. 

To begin, we assisted our daughter with recognizing signals 
and discovering positive ways to temper her sensitivity so 
she did not have to surround herself with a “bubble.” Her 
initial efforts were rewarding, opening the door once more 
for independent development of additional positive 
strategies. We assisted her with identification of gifts and 
balancing her strengths so they did not become weaknesses. 
Current district leadership has also permitted flexibility in 
her coursework to ensure intellectual stimulation, and 
implemented initiatives within the school to promote a 
respectful learning environment. I feel confident future 
depression for Sarah is highly unlikely. 

Parental Involvement: Assisting Sarah in 
Discovering “Why” 

Reducing anxiety and stress: 

• A required 2-week period of reflection to diminish 
the bombardment of incoming information and 
inconsistencies. This brought the structure and 
quiet needed to rejuvenate and clarify thinking. 
Reintroduction of stimuli was gradual in order for 
Sarah to learn how to compartmentalize 
information. Academics were a lifeline and “de- 
schooling” would have been detrimental. She 
attended school, but we limited peer contact to 30 
minutes on the phone, and no Internet except for 
school projects. Interestingly, she did not use the 
phone nor did she use the computer. 

• During anxious and inexpressive periods, I 
maintained contact through physical touch — 
backrubs, hugs, etc. — allowing my daughter to 
initiate any conversation. Sometimes it became hard 
for me not to initiate conversation, but I did my best. 

• Once de-stressed, she was asked to think about 
those things in all areas of her life that did not 
appear to be working for her. 

Recognizing signals for emotional self-regulation: 

• Sarah admitted she often ignored her intuition. We 
worked on listening to “gut feel” as it is an early 
warning sign of possible “flooding” as well as those 
situations academically or emotionally that could 
potentially create frustration or anxiety. Warning 
signs are indications that well-being could 
potentially be threatened. 



• The “red flag alert.” When Sarah appeared 
disorganized or emotional, I pointed this out as a 
warning sign that required an “attitude adjustment” 
(self-adjustment to her reaction) or that she needed 
to kick in her problem-solving abilities to create 
options. Verbal expression and sharing a concern 
was encouraged, but to preserve her independence 
Sarah had the freedom to privately weigh possible 
factors and make that decision for herself. She now 
calls her own “red flag alert” and asks for our 
assistance only when she is unsuccessful in 
resolving something on her own. 

• Right to privacy was maintained. 

• We promoted sensible exercise and healthy eating 
habits. 

• I suggested ways to alleviate stress, but allowed 
Sarah to discover the methods that worked best for 
her: favorites included quiet time or a nap, music, 
reading, a warm bath, backrubs. She requires 
solitude each day. 

Finding a passion: 

• As she had withdrawn from activities, we required 
that Sarah choose one activity of interest to pursue. 
Her first activity was rather solitary: music lessons. 
After a few months she switched to horseback 
riding, and has since found camaraderie with others 
who share her love of the sport. 

• Sarah expressed mathematics was important to her, 
so we located a mentor — a successful gifted 
woman — who takes her beyond classroom work. 
They have a healthy bond that is rewarding for 
each. 

Identifying gifts: 

• Intellectual and personality characteristics are called 
“strengths,” not gifts. Her strengths were often 
misunderstood and perceived as weaknesses by 
educators less secure in their teaching or staff 
lacking knowledge of GT characteristics. Also, 
those outside the family were often too demanding 
and very hard on our daughter due to her advanced 
abilities. I asked my daughter for an assessment 
and politely reminded instructors of her age if she 
felt they were too demanding. 

• I used expressions from literature that indicated 
what Sarah experienced was not uncommon for 
creative, bright individuals. One of my favorite 
expressions is Goethe’s “Everything in 
moderation,” and several passages found in Letters 
to a Young Poet by Rainer Maria Rilke, which I 
read to her. 

• Sarah reads books focused on the motivation behind 
an individual’s behavior. 
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• We respectfully pointed out those individuals, 
family members and extended family who appeared 
to manage their strengths successfully and 
unsuccessfully to assist with self-identification and 
balance. 

• We share with Sarah the difficulties our strengths 
created for us growing up and the resulting behavior 
patterns we struggle with as adults. 

Learning to grab the riches and manage conflict: 

• We used daily experiences, positive and negative, to 
brainstorm and practice problem-solving. We 
suggested the selective use of humor on occasion to 
defuse a tense situation. 

• Sarah began to feel less restricted by looking at 
various options, regaining a sense of control over 
her life. Finding options in a restrictive 
environment is challenging, but can be done with 
parental assistance. 

• Discussions surrounding her choices that might be 
considered “bad judgment” focused instead on 
“good choices based upon fulfilling those needs she 
deemed important.” 

• It has been a tremendous help that new district 
leadership is validating and systematically 
addressing many of the concerns Sarah voiced over 
the years. We openly discuss the limitations of the 
school and the community, but focus on the positive 
improvements we each observe. 

• Sarah is accepting and working within limitations, 
and has become involved in a task force created to 
promote respect, and recognize student and staff 
achievements within her school. She is positively 
channeling her strengths, particularly her great 
empathy for others, through volunteerism. 

A c cep ti ng strengths: 

• Self-acceptance is evident when laughter and well- 
being returns. 
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I would like to thank Gail Larsen for her support and 
compassion as we talked about talents and gifts of our 
daughters. 
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M. Sue Whitlock 
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The mission of The National Research Center on the Gifted 
and Talented (NRC/GT) is to plan and conduct a program of 
high quality research that is theory-driven, problem-based, 
practice-relevant, and consumer-oriented. An examination 
of professional development practices in gifted education is 
a component of the mission of the NRC/GT. A recently 
completed study, Extending Gifted Education Pedagogy to 
the Regular Classroom , was designed to investigate the 
impact of various professional development activities on 
educators’ practices. Districts involved in the study had to 
provide a local liaison who had gifted and talented 
responsibilities and at least five teachers within one building 
who would agree to participate in the study for 2 years. The 
teachers had to implement at least one new differentiation 
practice in their classrooms and provide requested 
documentation. Over 30 school districts throughout the 
United States were selected to participate. 



development module on modification, differentiation, and 
enrichment strategies to the teachers during a 5 -hour 
workshop. That day the teachers developed an 
understanding of the research questions and received 
extensive information about the strategies from which they 
could choose. The group considered what available 
strategies they already had in their classrooms and selected 
the new strategy they wanted to add to their repertoire of 
resources. They attempted to identify what support they 
would need to implement the strategy. 

The five teachers decided to work on the same strategy, a 
differentiation strategy that would provide alternative 
activities- for the students in their classes. They appeared to 
have two reasons for choosing the same strategy. They 
could support each other in their efforts and the strategy 
seemed needed throughout their curriculum. 

For the time of the study, the entire group met at least once a 
month for an hour or more to continue training on identified 
areas of interest or need in relation to the study. The 
meetings made use of the many training materials provided 
by the NRC/GT, as well as the various materials developed 
by Carol Ann Tomlinson for the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development (ASCD). 

Additionally, the teachers met informally to discuss aspects 
of their work either among themselves or with the liaison. 



Teachers were introduced to each of the 
following strategies in the study: 

1. Modification — using an existing curriculum unit 

2. Differentiation — using open-ended activities 

3. Differentiation — using alternative activities 

4. Differentiation — using tiered activities 

5. Enrichment — using curriculum compacting and interest- 
based curriculum activities for some students 

6. Enrichment — using the Enrichment Triad Model in the 

classroom for all stud e nts IB 



The School District of Upper Dublin, located in a suburban 
area northwest of Philadelphia, was involved in the study. 
The gifted support supervisor acted as the liaison and trainer 
for five middle school teachers. The teachers’ class 
assignments included two regular classroom teachers, two 
learning support teachers, and one gifted support teacher. In 
February 1998, the liaison presented a professional 



The liaison also went into several classrooms and observed 
the students or helped the teacher with an activity. 



The teachers recognized early in the first year that although 
they had selected one strategy for the study, they needed the 
other strategies as well. Before long they were working on 
modifying units and trying other ways of differentiating. As 





Curriculum Modification... 

involves the analysis, evaluation, and improvement of existing curriculum units and 
lesson plans. Modified units increase challenge, authenticity, and active learning to 
improve learning and achievement. 

Curriculum Differentiation... 

is a process teachers use to enhance learning to improve the match between the learner’s 
unique characteristics and various curriculum components. Differentiation involves 
making changes in the depth or breadth of student learning. Differentiation is enhanced 
with the use of appropriate classroom management, varied pedagogy, pretesting, flexible 
small groups, access to support personnel, and the availability of appropriate resources. 



Enrichment... 

— Implement curriculum compacting for some students using student-selected, interest- 
based activities from the Schoolwide Enrichment Triad Model. 

— Provide enrichment for all students using the Schoolwide Enrichment Triad Model to 
enrich all students’ academic experiences and provide differentiated opportunities to 
some students. 



wm 



the second year began, the liaison became very aware of her 
need to differentiate for each of the study participants, since 
they were at different levels of expertise. Two still wanted to 
refine the chosen strategy and the others were eager to try to 
add more complexity to the activities. 

As the study came to a close, the participants realized that 
what they had mastered represents a starting point for what 
they still want to do. They had worked hard to master one 



strategy but recognized a need to continue to work on other 
strategies. Three of the five members have continued to read 
work about differentiation and are sharing their resources 
with others. There have been comments from several of 
them that this long-term opportunity should be available to 
others on the staff as well. It is the intent of the liaison to 
work with the staff development director to consider 
frameworks for offering this training to other interested staff 
in the future. 



Quotes From Study Participants 

*‘As a result of using differentiation strategies in my classroom. I have seen a rise in student enthusiasm and 
student involvement that directly correlates to the choices a student can make.” ' 

“There are unexpected benefits to this study. I am writing out lessons in a more organized way and putting 

a better structure to what I do.” 

“Differentiation has given my students a sense of empowerment that they were not used to, or even knew 

they had.” 

“My greatest success in using differentiation was to watch ray students take charge of their learning.” 

- “Pre-assessment has become a way of life for me. It is so much easier to identify my students’ needs 

through the use of this tool.” 



“I have changed my way of thinking in relation to planning lessons, pretesting, and how I approach 

projects.” 
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NRC/GT Looks at 
Responses: You’re Having 
a Test! 

E. Jean Gubbins 

University of Connecticut 
Storrs, CT 

You’re having a test tomorrow! When was the last time you 
heard or actually said this statement? How did you respond? 
Excited! Panicked! Disinterested! Motivated! Perhaps you 
need more information, such as: What subject? What type 
of test? How long will it be? Does it count toward my final 
grade? Depending on the answers to these questions and 
others, your motivation or anxiety may increase or decrease. 
Your past experience with tests may influence your reactions 
to a great extent. Did the awareness of a test on a certain 
date help you focus your learning or, at the last minute, get 
ready for cramming? 

You may react to tests in many different ways — as a 
challenge or a nightmare. In reality, tests are to inform you, 
your teachers, your parents, your administrators, and your 
community. Information resulting from tests should guide 
content and instruction, rather than just something that 
happens after a specific number of weeks pass by in 
classrooms around the country. 

Through our research at The National Research Center on 
the Gifted and Talented (NRC/GT), we have learned a lot 
about how tests are used in classrooms. Of course, our 
findings and conclusions take on different perspectives, 
depending on the types and purposes of tests. For this 
article, a narrow perspective on achievement tests is offered: 
group assessment consisting of objective, close-ended items 
focusing on a specific set of content objectives. Essentially, 
test items are constructed in response to an overarching 
question: What do you know? There is no attempt to find 
out how you know this information, how you can possibly 
demonstrate your knowledge in alternative formats, or how 
you can apply this content knowledge to similar or novel 
problems or situations. 




There are numerous books to consult about the history and 
dynamics of testing (cf. Elmore & Rothman, 1999; Lyman, 
1998). Some are very technical; others are step-by-step 
approaches to designing tests that measure students’ content 
knowledge. Books explore the world of testing as a science 
and an art. Tests and subsequent test scores grab people’s 
attention. When someone states test results, he/she sounds 
authoritative. There is an instant acceptance of the data as 
truth. Test development is a serious business. Some people 
embrace tests as an objective measure in response to a basic 
question: How are we doing? Others view tests as an 
intrusion on the true meaning of learning that goes beyond 
mastery of content knowledge. There are probably more 
viewpoints about testing than books about designing tests. 

One viewpoint about tests is from a children’s book. 
Children’s book authors often capture the meaning behind 
situations, issues, or problems in such a clear, consistent way 
because they are writing for and appealing to young people. 
Their stories and messages don’t escape the adult mind. 
However, the stories may escape us because of lack of 
access. 

How often do you read children’s books? 

□ frequently □ sometimes □ infrequently □ never 

If you selected “never” in response to the test question 
above, then you may have missed a wonderful interpretation 
of the impact of tests from one of the wisest children’s 
authors and unproclaimed philosopher — Dr. Seuss. 
Knowledge, sentiment, understanding, and celebration come 
together in Dr. Seuss Hooray for Diffendoofer Day! (Seuss, 
Prelutsky, & Smith 1998). Read the final section of this 
book first. It is customary for authors to explain why they 
wrote the book and then acknowledge people who supported 
the process and made it possible to share it with others. This 
information is usually part of the preface. Hooray for 
Diffendoofer Day! turns the protocol of the book world 
topsy-turvey. After the story is a section entitled: “How this 
book came to be.” The basis for this book was a creative 
idea sketched out by Dr. Seuss’s many musings as he played 
with words, titles, and drawings of people and places. You 



(continued on page 2) 










(continued from page 1) 

have an opportunity to trace his thoughts and ideas and 
witness the brainstorming process in which he engaged alone 
in his studio. Years went by and the potential book idea was 
referred to infrequently. Unfortunately, the book never 
reached completion during Dr. Seuss’s lifetime. However, 
the treasure trove of ideas and illustrations did not remain 
hidden from all. With the support of his former editor and 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., two dedicated professionals 
completed the book or as the book jacket states — Dr. Seuss 
with the help of Jack Prelutsky and Lane Smith. The team of 
Prelutsky & Smith consists of a famous children’s author and 
illustrator, respectively. They honored Dr. Seuss by 
completing this book. In a way, they, too, had to “pass the 
test” of bringing Dr. Seuss’s musings and drawings to life 
and casting a story with meaning beyond words set in print. 

Three short sections of Hooray for Dijfendoofer Day\ 
present a view of tests at Diffendoofer School that may ring 
true in your school: 

We also have a principal, 

His name is Mr. Lowe. 

He is the very saddest man 
That any of us know. 

He mumbles, Are they learning 
This and that and such and such? 

His face is wrinkled as a prune 
From worrying so much. 

Later in the book Mr. Lowe announces: 

“All schools for miles and miles around 
Must take a special test, 

To see who’s learning such and such — 

To see which school’s the best. 

If our small school does not do well, 

Then it will be tom down, 

And you will have to go to school 
In dreary Flobbertown.” 

Of course, students took the test and they all waited for the 
results: 

One week later, after recess, 

Mr. Lowe meandered in. 

We’d never seen him smile before, 

But now he wore a grin. 

He soon began to giggle. 

Then his giggle grew by half, 

And then it really happened — 

Mr. Lowe began to laugh. 



“You’ve saved our school! 

You’ve saved our school!” 

He jubilantly roared. 

“We got the very highest score!” 

He wrote it on the board. 

Obviously, all of the students in Dr. Seuss ’s book had perfect 
scores. Such is the reality of endings in some children’s 
book. 

Returning to the reality of school in 2001, we know that tests 
can be very useful in determining mastery of curriculum, 
assessing student progress over time, maintaining a system 
of accountability, and providing one view of performance. 

We must know why we are testing students, how we are 
testing students, and what we are going do with the resulting 
data. 

Testing for Mastery of Content and Skills 

In the NRC/GT research protocols, we use tests in multiple 
ways. Depending on the particular study, we may want an 
“insurance policy.” For example, we know that many gifted 
and talented students have actually mastered the curriculum 
planned for their grade level prior to the first day of school. 
Does that sound impossible? In our study of curriculum 
compacting (Reis et al., 1993), we found that high ability 
students (grades 2-6) mastered 40-50% of the traditional 
classroom material in one or more of the following subjects: 
mathematics, language arts, science, and social studies. Try 
it yourself. Ask last year’s elementary teachers to give you 
the names of the top 3 students in reading, spelling, or 
mathematics. Select a test that you would normally use at 
the end of the school year or choose a unit test from your 
teacher’s manual. Administer the test to the top 3 students 
and determine the extent to which they know and understand 
the content. 

This curriculum “insurance policy” is the documentation of 
what the children know. Obviously, we would not want to 
eliminate or streamline curriculum if the student could not 
prove mastery of specific grade level objectives. A profile of 
what children know allows us the luxury of considering what 
they want to know and, possibly, how they want to learn the 
new information and skills (Starko, 1986). Students may 
work with the next level of complexity in a specific content 
area or use their current content and skill mastery to extend 
learning across disciplines. For example, one second grade 
student was particularly adept at poetry writing. She created 
poems using many styles and formats. Her choice of topics 
was also wide ranging. She captured the essence of language 
and enjoyed sharing poems with others. To further the 
development of her poetry skills, she worked with a local 
poet. With a mentor, this young person escalated her writing 
ability as a poet and started working on developing original 
plays. Her language arts time was adjusted to meet her 
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learning needs. She and her mentor worked together twice a 
week during language arts. Periodically, this student’s skills 
were checked with readily available unit tests to ensure that 
she continued to know, understand, and use grade level and 
above grade level skills to a high level of accuracy. With 
these assurances of the mastery of content and skills, the 
classroom teacher completely supported the elimination of 
grade level curriculum in language arts on a unit-by-unit 
basis for this young person. 

Testing for Growth Over Time 

When we studied the impact of programming for gifted and 
talented students (grades 2-3), cognitive and affective 
variables were of interest. In the quantitative study of 
learning outcomes, Delcourt, Loyd, Cornell, and Goldberg 
(1994) used achievement tests to look at the cognitive gains 
of programming using various service delivery models: 
special class, special school, pull-out program, and within- 
class program. We administered pre-post, standardized, 
norm-referenced tests for 2 years in mathematics, reading, 
science, and social studies to determine growth over time. 

We considered using tests that were one grade level above 
the students’ current grade assignment. We experimented 
with a small group of students and found that out-of-level 
testing was not necessary for this age group. 

Have you ever considered using out-of-level tests? Out-of- 
level tests will allow you to assess content mastery over time 
without encountering ceiling effects (i.e., students scoring at 
or near the 99th percentile on the pretest). You will learn 
what students do not know. You can document the challenge 
level of curriculum in your classroom, school, or district. If 
you currently use a pull-out program for several hours a 
week, you can also determine the extent to which time away 
from the regular education classroom affects mastery of 
concepts or principles. To what extent are students 
maintaining and enhancing their advanced-level skills? 

Educators, parents, researchers, students, and the community 
at large want to be informed about students’ progress in the 
local schools. How are our students doing? Test data should 
serve various audiences. Resulting data aids decision- 
making about curriculum, instruction, and educational 
resources. Of course, test data over time is just part of the 
overall picture of how content, skills, and pedagogy come 
together in the learning process. Understanding the level of 
students’ daily performance is critical to planning and 
maintaining a strong focus on curriculum. 



54). Tests often serve as the barometer of local education 
achievements. School, district, and state reports provide 
considerable data about progress towards content standards 
or the percentage of students achieving at high, average, or 
low levels. Data may be portrayed over several years to 
show trend lines. At a glance, such portrayals provide 
information about preset goals. We have considerable 
experience in measuring factual knowledge and using 
objective scoring. We often make comparisons of the 
individual to a larger group of test takers of a similar age or 
grade. 

As accountability measures, achievement tests must be 
selected based on their connection to the curriculum. To what 
extent does the scope and sequence outlined in your 
textbooks reflect the skills assessed on your school, district, 
or state level tests? Do the objectives of your curriculum 
reflect content standards in language arts, reading, science, 
mathematics, history, geography, or the arts? Are you 
measuring what is actually taught? 

Given the availability of content standards developed by 
various professional organizations, it is easy to review the 
connections between curriculum and assessment. Note that 
it is curriculum and assessment, not curriculum then 
assessment. These processes are inextricably linked. As 
Elmore and Rothman (1999) state “the key is transparency” 
(p. 3). Administrators, teachers, students, parents, policy 
makers, and the community-at-large must know what is 
expected as outcomes of education, how outcomes will be 
measured, and how results will provide guidance about 
future learning opportunities. We must 

. . . make explicit the link between standards, 
assessments, accountability, instruction , {italics in the 
original} and learning. (Elmore & Rothman, 1999, p. 3) 

Testing and Performance 

The limited definition of tests offered above is not the only 
source of knowledge gained about student progress and 
instructional techniques. Our understanding of how people 
learn and how they transfer their learning is still unfolding. 
We are also very interested in deep understanding rather than 
surface, factual knowledge (Donovan, Bransford, & 
Pellegrino, 1999). We are gaining more and more expertise 
in measuring the depth of understanding. Newmann and 
Associates (cited in Elmore & Rothman, 1999) propose an 
emphasis on authentic pedagogy. They delineate four 
standards: 



Testing for Accountability 

Educators, policy makers, and parents view tests as 
accountability measures. “Tests of student achievement that 
can be widely and uniformly administered across schools are 
the key mechanism by which policy makers hold schools 
accountable” (Donovan, Bransford, & Pellegrino, 1999, p. 



Higher-Order Thinking. Instruction involves students in 
manipulating information and ideas by synthesizing, 
generalizing, explaining, hypothesizing, or arriving at 

(continued on page 4) 
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(continued from page 3) 

conclusions that produce new meaning and 
understandings for them. 

Deep Knowledge. Instruction addresses central idea of a 
topic or discipline with enough thoroughness to explain 
connections and relations and to produce relatively 
complex understandings. 

Substantive Conversation. Students engage in extended 
conversational exchanges with the teacher or their peers 
about subject matter in a way that builds an improved 
and shared understanding of ideas or topics. 

Connections to the World Beyond the Classroom. 
Students make connections between substantive 
knowledge and either public problems or personal 
experiences. (Elmore & Rothman, 1999, p. 75) 

These four standards seem to be a good blueprint for 
thinking about the curriculum and assessment connections. 
They reflect and integrate viewpoints about testing: 

Testing for Mastery of Content and Skills 
Testing for Growth Over Time 
Testing for Accountability 
Testing and Performance 

You're having a test! The next time you say or hear this 
statement, ask yourself some critical questions about the 
purpose of the test, the scope of the questions, and how you 



will use the resulting data to improve the curriculum, change 
instructional techniques, or examine the strengths and 
abilities of your students. 
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In addition to the Core Universities, Senior Scholars at 
Collaborating Universities have made a commitment to 
research projects and research-based monographs related to 
the priorities of the Javits Act. 



Since 1990, The National Research Center on the Gifted and 
Talented has carried out the research and developmenf 
priorities established under the Jacob IG Javits Gifted and 
Talented Education Program; The Javits Act gives highest 
priority to identifying and'serving high potential students^// 
who may not be identified through traditional assessment 
criteria, including;:individuals of limited English proficiency, 
individuals with disabilities, and individuals from ~ 

economically- disadvantaged groups. Theory -based models 
of identification, alternative assessment, programming, 
evaluation, professional development, curriculum, ana - 
intelligence have been the hallmarks of our quantitative and 
qualitative research^portfolio from 1990 to 2000. In \ ^ 

addition, the United States Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and improvement has recognized 
our Center’s dissemination plan for its effectiveness and 



comprehensiveness. ^ \ ^ j! / \ '■%, 

The National Research Center on the Gifted and Talented 
(NRC/GT) (2000-2005) is a consortium, of 3 Core 
Universities (Connecticut, Virginia, and Yale). Our current 
research agenda centers on the theme, Transitions From t^> r 
Potential-to-Performance and addresses research questions 
such as the following: * V> \ V s i X • 

A • V, \ * 

\i ’• -4 Jfo { V \ # \ I " s . c 

1. Are the personality and behavioral characteristics of 
\\ gifted underachievers more similar to. those of £ ‘ 

\ ' underachievers of average ability levels, achievers 

Vs \ of average ability levels, or with achievers of high 
ability levels? \ ‘V V.. ~ 1 

2. \\ To what extent can teachers modify reading 

practices and curriculum for above average reading 
students in reguiariciassroom settings?., 

3. What variables.predict high achievement on - . 

international assessments of mathematics and- ~ 

science? 

4. What are the effects of state testing on schools and i 
teachers relative to curriculum and instruction? ■ V v \ 

5. What is the degree of consistency between^ teachers* 
philosophies about giftedness and classroom 
practices? 

6. What is the impact of differentiation of curriculum^ „ 
and instruction on students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds and/or students from some minority 
groups? 

7. To what extent will creative and practical abilities 
be of increasing importance to giftedness, with 
increasing age and across domains? 



Our research agenda resulted from a recent needs assessment 
-from educators, policy makers, and the general public. Our 
agenda is responsive to the Javits legislation. We continue 
to: 

/ investigaTe the causes for disparity in achievement 
\ at the highest levels of performance among various 
V.i;racial|and ethnic groups; ,, \. \\ 

— - study models for increasing the proportion of 

==- , .underrepresented students performing at the highest 

levels; and / <; y ) / \ N G 

'*■ • • generate findings and applications that build the 
I capacity of teachers and schools to improve the 

ft* .. / performance of underrepresented students. / % 

The NRC/GT is committed to high quality research that fs : 
problem-based, practice-relevant, and consumer oriented. \'i 

s . x. * . V. • . n.*\ • ;J-. 3 

Finding answers to questions using appropriate quantitative; 
.and qualitative methodologies will only impact educational V 
• practices and policies if the information is available to target ; 
^audiences in multiple formats. Therefore, we continue to use 
the most effective dissemination practices to ensure V j " ' j 
[accessibility of research findings to improve our Nation’s | < 
schools. / : 7 ;! j 

t The following abstracts provide an overview of the NRC/GT] 
research studies:/ I ,' y ’ / .•# '»* 4\\ !\ 

; \ \y / _ ') / / •-> J/ I ;/ 

Investigation of Interventions for Prombtlng the 
Achievement of Low SES and Culturally Diverse 



Gifted Middle School Students 

Del Siegle . v V / , 

^; Sa\\y M. Reis )/ / // 

Betsy McCoach ¥ \/ /f 
University of Connecticut 






The underachievement of gifted students represents a loss of 
valuable human resources for the nation, as well as 
unrealized fulfillment for the individual. Although a 
previous NRC/GT needs assessment found that the issue of 
underachievement is foremost in the minds of practitioners, 
no national study has focused on interventions for reversing 
the underachievement of gifted students. For the purpose of 
this study, we define achieving gifted students as students 
who perform at or above grade level in reading and math on 
standardized achievement tests in mathematics and reading. 
We are selecting a sample of urban and rural school districts 

(continued on page 6) 
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(continued from page 5) 

with culturally and linguistically diverse students (Black, 
Hispanic, and Native American) and students from 
economically disadvantaged settings. We are focusing our 
study on middle school students who perform at grade level 
or above grade level in reading or mathematics from various 
racial/ethnic groups or economically disadvantaged homes 
and settings. 

Phase one was a review of the literature on this topic with an 
emphasis on the achievement patterns of minority students. 
We sought to better understand the achievement patterns of 
successful students from various racial/ethnic groups. We 
are analyzing data from the National Education Longitudinal 
Study (NELS-88) to determine course-taking patterns, results 
of content area achievement tests, school characteristics, and 
grades among various racial and ethnic groups; and 
analyzing data from the Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study- Kindergarten Cohort (ECLS-K) databases to 
determine the characteristics of home and school 
environments that promote the academic achievement 
patterns of young children. After identifying successful 
programs through vehicles such as the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES), we are collecting data through 
document analysis, interviews, observations, questionnaires, 
or surveys. The following research questions guide our data 
collection. What teaching strategies promote achievement in 
schools where reform movements have been successful? 
What are the achievement patterns of minority students at 
risk of school failure? How do interactions between teachers 
and learners promote achievement? How do school/parent 
partnerships promote achievement? Do the attitudes of 
community persons affect the achievement of students? We 
will also study family patterns (e.g., reading to children, 
visiting local places of interest, telling stories, playing 
games) that affect their children's school readiness. 

In Phase Two, we investigate different intervention 
approaches designed to promote the mathematics or 
language arts/reading achievement of gifted students using 
one or more of the following interventions: (1) interest- 
based projects and classroom modifications, (2) self- 
regulation strategies for students, (3) self-efficacy strategies, 
and (4) student goal setting and modifying environmental 
perceptions. We believe that one or more interventions will 
improve school grades for the subject area in which the 
student had been identified as underachieving. Development 
and field-testing of the interventions is underway. 

We are seeking classroom teachers and teachers of gifted 
who would be interested in working with one or two bright, 
underachieving students to implement one of the treatments 
in their classrooms. The study would begin in October 2002 
and end in April 2003. Participating teachers would also 
agree to collect a minimum amount of follow-up data during 



the 2003-2004 school year. Interested parties should contact 
our office at 860-486-4678 for more information. 

Increasing Achievement and Enjoyment in Reading: 
The Schoolwide Enrichment Reading Framework 

Joseph Renzulli 
Sally M. Reis 
E. Jean Gubbins 
Del Siegle 

University of Connecticut 

This proposed 3-year research study complements our other 
proposed investigation of achievement, builds upon previous 
studies conducted by the UConn site of the NRC/GT, and 
relates to our theme of transitions from potential to 
performance. We are studying reading achievement in 
students of all achievement levels at the upper elementary 
and middle school levels. 

The first phase of this study is an analysis of early readers 
through the use of the ECLS-K data documenting the wide 
range of skills and readiness with which children enter 
kindergarten. This preliminary research indicates that the 
level of children’s skills at kindergarten entry appears to be 
related to parental educational status, as children whose 
mothers are well educated come to kindergarten with more 
academic skills, such as recognizing letters, beginning 
sounds, and reading storybooks. 

This secondary analysis of the ECLS-K database examines a 
nationally representative sample of 22,000 first-time 
kindergarten students in approximately 1,000 kindergarten 
programs throughout the United States. Specifically, 
multilevel modeling techniques will be used to identify 
teacher-level and school-level contextual variables that 
appear to promote academic excellence. To ascertain how 
these variables contribute to the acceleration or deceleration 
of individual academic growth trajectories during primary 
grades, we will follow the growth of students throughout 
kindergarten and first grade, paying particular attention to 
reading skills and increasing achievement in reading. 

We are conducting school and classroom visits to study 
programming for talented readers in urban and suburban 
elementary and middle schools. We are studying such areas 
as: whether regular curriculum reading practices are 
enriched, whether acceleration is in use, the reading practices 
in selected classrooms, the available resources for talented 
readers, and the nature of the reading program currently in 
use for talented readers. 

In the second phase of the study, the School wide Enrichment 
Model (SEM) will be used as a vehicle to increase both 
reading achievement and enjoyment in reading. The SEM 
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seeks to develop talents in all children and encourage 
enjoyment in learning with the use of three components: the 
Total Talent Portfolio, curriculum differentiation techniques, 
and opportunities for enrichment teaching and learning for 
students in areas of advanced ability and interest. 

We will apply the SEM philosophy to reading instructional!,, 
several school districts to develop a SEMJReading 
Framework. We will compare thereading achieyemenfof" 

-i&Z. . 



students of various reading archie vement Jewels ^with"a 
comparison cohort of students using traditional reading 
programs in distncts^vyith diver^sludent populations andq 
schools. This mixed^iethd^ design uses quantitative / 




after the SEKl Reading Frame w o r#i n te rven tiohpQu al i tat ivej 
methods will boused to, enhance quantitative dataxollected J 
about enjoyment^o^feading and types of independent readifigj 

pursued botl^in'and out^o&school. /! 
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State Standardized Testing Programs: Their Effects 
on Teachers and Students 

Tonya R. Moon 
Carolyn M. Callahan 
Carol A. Tomlinson 
University of Virginia 

Ufftil-thedate 1970s^tandardized testing had little effect on 
i ns tru ction^tjo wevjer, sinceHhe minimum competency 
movement of the 197^Jthe importance placed on 
standardized tests has Increased The,. central theme of this 
reform effort is the need tol%isoacademic achievement of all 
learners. The intent ofthis studyas twofold: (1) to 

, . m. n m ; \\ . v . . ■ 

investigate the lmpactfif atf$ oTstate^testing initiatives on 
the potential for ch al length^ on||o^al 1 students, 

including gifted students, economically disadvantaged 
students, limited-English proficient studenfs^and students 
with disabilities, and (2) to investigate^}!! inq^t, if|ny, 
from the teachers’ and students’ perspectives of the s 





{AdyancedlPlacement and the International 
Baccalaureate Programs: Factors Enhancing 
I n h i b i ti n g' StVden t Enrollment and Achie^mfent 

W # If >KJ| tp&af* 

>^|oss ; Rac|al, Socio-economic and Ethnic^ ~ 
Populations 

Carolyn M. Callahan 
Tonya R. Moon 
Carol A. Tomlinson 
University of Virginia 



Little attention has-been given to exploring the reasons 

\\ ./ ° r ° H( 

the/ growing achievement gaps between the highest achieving 
Black andWhit e^tu dents at the secondary level. These 
differencesScorribined with the poor performance of tne most 
advanced i^ericari^sSSents in international comparisons — 
most recenhy^the'TIMMfe study — suggest a need to closely 
examine^he programs/curricula serving gifted studentsunL 
secondary^schoois^ First, using the TIMMS data, wew..^ 

examine st^de nt^teach er, and school factors that may • predicr~ 11 

differential patterns of achievement across racial and-ethnic~~ 
groups. Then we^ilVqualitatively examine the reasons 
underlying choice^Mde^b^nro|l (or not enroll) in || 

Advanced Placement courses-^brJnternational Baccalaureate 
programs by minority students, the^mafchvbetween learners 
from non-dominant cultures anckthe curricul^^ofUiese 
programs, and the engagement of learners fr?m 4 differingl 
racial, socio-economic, language, and gender^sub-groups 
enrolled in AP and IB courses. We will examine, in 
particular, recruitment strategies, instructional strategies or 
curricular adaptations that engage minority and 
impoverished learners in these advanced curricular options, 
the ways in which classroom or school climate affect the 
decisions made by students, and any other themes that 
emerge from interviews and observations. 



’ perspectives of the state 

□ ^inpliiHinfr hirrKfnarfArmi 



testing initiatives on all students (including high|performing 

minority students). Specifically, the studwseeks to%etermine 
VU J J IT ’ J ^ 

through quantitative and qualitative methodologies, teacher 

and student factors that encourage and/or discourage f 

^complex and in-depth learning* 





Multiple Case Studies of Teachers and Classrooms 
Demonstrating Competent Application oftPrmciples 
of Differentiated Instruction to Address Acaclemic 
Diversity 

Carol A. Tomlinson 
Carolyn M. Callahan] 

University of Virginia 



In recentwears, there has been a burgeoning interest in 
creating-classroom settings attentive-totstudent variation in 
readiness,: interest, and learning profile rather than assuming 

— ~ — — — /serv 




a'single^pprpach to teaching and leaming/serves all students 
wellrTfi^ppr^ach, called different ari&of ins^uction, is 
•sti If re 1 at'i ve l^rare in schools. The goilof this^project is to 
deyelop^a. series of case studies that aescribeleachers who 

,4hi 



are effective in differentiating,instfij^ aiding the 

transitions of many other.educators wtfo seek to make their 
classrooms more effective"! earnings pi aces for students whose 
c^tj^^g^nder^fonmhic ; status, experience, and talents vary 
^^ly^hfe^nultiplei case design will examine classrooms in 






three sites Jnuthree"sfates involving a range of grade levels 
-ffom^primary through high school. The focus of the case 
studies is teachers who promote academic success in 
students with minority and low economic students. The 
central goal of the study is describing approaches, strategies, 
and classroom routines that appear to lead to academic 
success with these learners. 

(continued on page 8) 
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(continued from page 7) 

Using Case-Based Instruction to Identify Talent in 
Primary Grades 

Tonya R. Moon 
Carolyn M. Callahan 
Carol A. Tomlinson 
University of Virginia 

Primary school is a time of great transitions for learners. 
Transitions occur when students come from a predominantly 
unstructured childhood environment into the structured 
beginnings of primary school. Once in the primary grades, 
the school experience is largely composed of student- 
centered and hands-on activities. Students transition from 
the comfort of this nurturing environment to a more content- 
driven school experience at 3 rd grade, resulting in what is 
commonly referred to as the 3 rd grade slump. During this 
transition phase, talented students, particularly those from 
less obvious talent pools, are more likely to fall through the 
cracks in traditional gifted identification models and 
programs. It is the intent of this study to work with primary 
level teachers in changing their instructional practices to be 
more responsive to the transitions students experience 
through case methodology resulting in model lessons which 
can be used for identification purposes. 

Transitions in the Development of Giftedness: 
Main Study 

Robert J. Sternberg 
Elena L. Grigorenko 
Yale University 

The purpose of this research is to assess the factors that lead 
to success in transitions of giftedness. In using the term 
giftedness , we refer to individuals who (a) are excellent in 
work they can or do produce, (b) possess this excellence 
relative to peers, (c) are able to display this excellence 
through some kind of tangible performance, (d) can repeat 
this performance multiple times, and (e) excel in a way that is 
societally valued. This definition is based on the confluence 
model of giftedness. What leads some, but not other people 
successfully to make these transitions in the kinds of 
expertise they develop? Is it possible that many underserved 
minority students have the abilities they will need to succeed 
at high levels in careers, but never get the chance because the 
educational system fails to recognize their strengths? 



gifted education programs. However, our research suggests 
that creative and practical skills are as important, if not more 
important than analytical skills to success in life. We have 
found that even individuals who are analytically and 
creatively gifted will not necessarily possess the abilities to 
excel as adults. For example, they may be able to produce 
creative artwork but not know how to get it exhibited, or 
write creative stories but not know how to get them 
published, or compose creative musical arrangements but not 
know how to get them played. The may fail in later 
transitions of giftedness because they are ineffective at 
promoting their ideas. 

We propose specific hypotheses posing testable predictions: 
creative and practical abilities will become of increasing 
importance with age and that members of underrepresented 
minority groups will, on average, score more highly on 
measures of creative and practical abilities than on measures 
of analytical abilities. To verify these hypotheses, we are 
looking at individuals in various life stages, employing 
cross-sectional methods, and across those same life stages, 
employing longitudinal methods. 

There are two groups of participants: (1) evaluators 
(teachers, parents, college/university professors and 
instructors, and supervisors) and (2) evaluatees (students and 
young professionals). The first group of participants will fill 
out questionnaires and be interviewed regarding the 
characteristics of highly gifted, gifted but not highly gifted, 
and nongifted individuals in their area of endeavor. The 
second group of participants will be assessed for their 
potentials and demonstrated levels of performance. 
Participants will be recruited nationwide. We intend to 
recruit at least 1600 participants, split evenly between all of 
the grouping criteria detailed in the following paragraphs. 

Evaluated participants will consist of three groups of 
individuals in each of five life stages: (1) middle-school 
students; (2) high-school students; (3) college students; (4) 
advanced graduate students; and (5) young professionals. 

Within each group, we plan to adequately represent minority 
groups. Our design will call for the following breakdown: 

(1) European-American majority-group students; (2) 
African-American minority-group students; (3) Hispanic 
minority-group students; and (4) Asian minority -group 
students. 



We believe that the problem addressed by this study is one of 
the most fundamental ones in gifted education, in particular, 
and in education, in general. The problem is how to 
optimize on the talent of the nation’s youngsters, our most 
precious resource as a nation. Currently, traditional analytic 
abilities are stressed in the identification of children for 



Individuals in each age cohort will be divided into three 
general groups, based on evaluation of their performance as: 
(1) highly gifted (study group); (2) gifted but not highly 
gifted (comparison group); and (3) nongifted (control group). 

We have chosen two areas of giftedness that can be studied 
at each of the life epochs described above: (1) verbally 
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oriented (reading/ writing) performance; and (2) 
quantitatively oriented (mathematical/scientific) 
performance. 

Individuals who are evaluated will be assessed for each of 
the aspects of a confluence model: (1) successful 
intelligence; (2) domain-relevant knowledge; (3) thinking 



with prodigious musical gifts, as well as to the conservatory, 
which offers Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in music 
performance. The purpose of the student interviews will be 
to determine how well students’ personality and motivational 
characteristics and conceptions of the variables central to 
transforming their high level talent into marketable 



professional level skill matches those enumerated by the 
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qualitative assessments b as of finable to^articulat^he J variaM& s mpst closely associated with 
the measures assessing jh'e^killS'Oj-^ expre^dt§y/the instfuctorVand critics, and that a 

within the confluence^fr^ewbrkwilfbe^om^aredwfth^hesm" key, explanation for that will^eiin the nature of the teacher- 



group classificatioh|bf these individuals tbl detemii n e-whiclK student relationship:-The hypotheses4will [Detested by 
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skills are most important to mnednesS’ within any given momtonng empioyment and professional opportunities 



group. Althoughfwe planjtbTassess the ^ same^attributes.across*— displayed^by^participatihg'studentsfover the-cburse of the 
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age levels,/we recognize the inevitable need for flexibility in 
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the way werassess' these -attributes 



^liangitionflnlthe^Development of Giftedness: 
Musical Talent 
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iomainfof music-performance. We chose this domain 
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because it maygenablcjus to generalize our nndings^bwf 

sampling, aaomain— the arts-hfthat ismussing frormtheMain 
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Study-and because -mis a domain where- straightforward 

means are avail ableYor^evaluating success. 



study. 



Important influences on the developmentof^musical talent 
are lost to our observation if they-aremot caught along the 
xfway. Longitudinal studies designeduo^test the prediction, of 
eminence from childhood potential cambennemcient hm<4 
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I demonstrated achievements in a domain that retrospective! I 
% studies have suggested closely precede^ the f ei^rgencer6f mL 
% creative^eminence. This study employs.such a short-term 
^ longitudinal studyMesign"? r 
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The participants. of the study willlinclude tnree^grobpS: (IT 

currentfprofessionaLmusicians who^also teach high ability 
studenteliivme ^main;:i|2) siUidents^who attend the program 
where t h e sefmu s i c i ans"se rve^a^i n s tru ctors^ and (3) music 
cri tic sffrorh the r maj o r^me^ aT^<^ v s^ c ifi caUy, .at least 20 
te ache rs^an^@Si^m^ ^2<^ <^age^l8j K 40 > ageM^v>y^llJbe 
selected from maj ofin^sic^cons erv&bnest:5Ten students at Xv 
each instructional level (pre-co liege,. undergraduate,^.^ ^ 
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received from teachers;;|(5) how theyueal witnr competition; 

(6) relationship with peers who sHare]ihe“s ame ^teacher^an d 

(7) what qualities they associate^with brilli^^peiformance 
in their instrument domain^yf 

Eabulty perspectives omthe fo Ubwj n guop icsJ»v ilkbe solicited 
in order, to^complement^studenbresponses tofvanous facets of 



unnamed students in the schbobwill.be. interviewed, and will 
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be administered the person^ity.and“motivation"mventones 

employed in the Main Stud^^l^wi^th.e'^m' S|ud^?^ 



: j they^recognizeTalent-and thejnideasjabout the sources of 
^talen^(^)T°^^^Pl4n for individual students; (5) how 



i^^.^p^^^dbi£^qi|.coinpeMon^ (6) how and if they 
plan to recruit participants evenly:^(i)^^^an^men^, 0 j^a^nd to^ude^t relationships with one another; (7) 
majority-group students; (2) African-AmiMcin^ successful pupils; and (8) 



group students; (3) Hispanic minority-group students; and J 
(4) Asian minority-group students. 

Each of the participants will be interviewed with a structured 
interview. The purpose of the teacher interview, which will 
be conducted first, would be to identify the variables 
associated with elite level talent used to admit students into 
the selective pre-college program, designed to serve children 



sources'ofTl^rfacit knowledge they share with their pupils. 

We hypothesize that the same attributes hypothesized in the 
Main Study to lead to success will also lead to success in this 
study. These attributes are successful intelligence (analytical 
and especially creative and practical abilities), knowledge of 

(continued on page 10) 
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(continued from page 9) 

music in general, and performance of the chosen instrument 
in particular, styles, personality, motivation, and 
environment. For example, musicians need the creative 
intelligence to perform pieces in a way that creatively 
distinguishes them from other performers, and the practical 
intelligence to know what kinds of creative innovations are 
likely to be well-received by the public and what kinds are 
not likely to be well-received. Musicians need to surmount 
tremendous obstacles (e.g., rigorous practice schedules, 
critics, occasionally displeased audiences, serious 
competition) to succeed, and they have to take risks in their 
careers to get ahead. They also need a supportive 
environment that helps their musical talents flourish. 

Transitions in the Development of Giftedness: 
Learning Disabilities and Giftedness 

Elena L. Grigorenko 
Robert J. Sternberg 
Yale University 

This study is a targeted extension of the Main Study 
addressing issues of transitional periods in gifted children 
with learning disabilities. Children who are both gifted and 
who have a learning disability have unique needs that are 
usually overlooked by the public educational system. These 
children may have excellent creative or practical skills that 
are not assessed by traditional educational methods. Many 
people have difficulty comprehending that a child can be 
gifted and also have learning disabilities. As a result, 
children with special needs that result from such “uneven” 
profiles of both their high abilities and their learning 
problems are rarely identified and are often poorly served. 

For example, Tallent-Runnels and Sigler (1995) examined 
whether gifted students in Texas who had learning disabilities 
were being identified for gifted programs. They discovered 
that 19.7% of all districts surveyed reported selecting gifted 
students with learning disabilities for gifted programs. 

In this study, we propose, in collaboration with the New 
Haven School District, the Hamden Eli Whitney Museum, 
and the Yale Art Gallery to: ( 1 ) suggest a set of criteria for 
identifying gifted children with learning disabilities; (2) 
develop an after-school and weekend program for gifted 
children with learning disabilities; and (3) use the design of 
the Main Study to investigate which of the three proposed 
models (g-based, analytical+creative, successful intelligence) 
will best fit the pattern of performance in this population of 
children with special needs. 



The sample inclusion criteria will be (1) reading or 
mathematics (or both) specific disability; and (2) exceptional 
talents in at least one other area of endeavor (academic or 
nonacademic). 

Participants in this program will complete the assessments 
detailed in the Main Study. The administration of the 
assessments will enable us to profile detailed and systematic 
descriptions of the cognitive strengths and weaknesses of the 
gifted children with learning disabilities. Such profiles will 
enable us, in collaboration with the Whitney Museum and 
the Yale Art Gallery, to develop an intervention program for 
children with gifted-disabled cognitive profiles. The 
intervention program will be designed as an after-school and 
weekend program for children from the New Haven public 
schools who have been diagnosed with LD (specifically, 
reading disabilities and math disabilities), but show 
exceptional achievement in at least one other area of 
endeavor (i.e., music, language arts, arts, sciences). The 
intervention program will be based on the theory of 
successful intelligence and will be designed to meet the 
specific needs of gifted children with learning disabilities by 
capitalizing on their strengths and compensating for their 
weaknesses. Both the Whitney Museum and the Yale Art 
Gallery have extensive experience in creating educational 
programs for children. The main purpose of this program 
will be to ensure that students who are gifted and have 
learning disabilities receive the intervention needed to help 
them reach their full potential. 

Specifically, the program for children with mathematical 
disabilities will be developed and implemented in 
collaboration with the Whitney Museum and will capitalize 
on practical and creative approaches to teaching 
mathematics, but also will include more traditional teaching 
for analytical and memory-based abilities. The program for 
children with reading disabilities will be developed and 
implemented in collaboration with the Yale Art Gallery and 
will capitalize on practical and creative approaches to 
teaching reading, but also will include more traditional 
teaching for analytical and memory-based abilities. 

Thus, this study will allow us to: (1) validate the findings of 
the Main Study in a population of gifted children with 
learning disabilities; (2) investigate cognitive profiles of 
strengths and weaknesses in gifted children with learning 
disabilities; and (3) produce a package of materials that can 
be used in intervention work with a gifted population with 
learning disabilities. 



To match the design of the Main Study, we will attempt to 
identify gifted children with learning disabilities in grades 5- 
6, and 11-12. We intend to recruit at least 80 students (about 
40 per age group — middle school and high school students). 
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Effective Coaching: Helping 
Teachers Address Academic 
Diversity 

Catherine M. Brighton 

University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, VA 

Teachers possess individual needs, biases, beliefs, and 
interests, all of which influence their understanding of 
professional development initiatives. The life of a teacher — 
the myriad of classroom details, student and parent issues, 
not to mention their own personal lives— further impact their 
ability to accept the invitation to adopt new practices. 
Subsequently, these and other factors determine whether 
teachers translate the “message” into changed instructional 
and assessment practices in their classrooms. 

In a study for The National Research Center on the Gifted 
and Talented (NRC/GT) at the University of Virginia, 
researchers sought to examine teachers’ responses to 
individual coaching as one part of a larger project 
investigating academic diversity in the middle school. In 6 
middle schools across the country, teachers were challenged 
to address students’ academic diversity through one of two 
treatments: differentiated instruction or differentiated 
performance assessment. Targeted teachers participated in 3 
years of professional development coupled with individual 
coaching sessions. Coaches in the project — university 
professors, district coordinators, retired teachers, and 
graduate students — possessed knowledge of differentiation 
and/or performance assessment and had experience working 
with teachers. Based on the individual schools, coaches 
faced unique challenges and various amounts of available 
resources. In the 3 differentiation sites, coaches worked with 
teachers to identify areas of their teaching that would be 
most aligned with differentiated units, lessons, and activities. 
Coaches and teachers worked to determine clearly focused 
objectives for specific units and lessons, to identify 
appropriate pre-assessment strategies or tools, and to 
determine the most appropriate instructional strategy to meet 
the wide range of learners’ needs. Coaches and teachers 
discussed classroom management strategies, and worked 
diligently to ensure successful implementation. Some 
teachers were more open to coaching than others; some 
brought specific issues and requests to meetings, such as 
reconciling test preparation and differentiation or learning 
more about curriculum compacting. While specifics varied 
across settings, several things remained constant: coaches 
assisted with resources, information, and support, but the 
teachers themselves created and used the differentiated 
materials. 



In the 3 performance assessment sites, coaches worked with 
teachers to identify areas in their curriculum that may be 
suited for a performance assessment task. Coaches probed 
teachers’ thinking about the units, and brainstormed possible 
authentic tasks to demonstrate students’ mastery of 
objectives. Hypothesizing that teachers would increase the 
use of performance assessments if the materials were created 
for them, project staff wrote differentiated performance tasks 
and rubrics — embedding the state standards and guidelines 
into each task — and presented the finished materials to the 
teachers for feedback and classroom use. Through the 
process, some coaches worked with individual teachers to 
develop their own performance assessments. 

Roles Coaches Play: Relationships Between 
Coaches and Teachers 

Coaches assumed multiple roles throughout their tenure at 
the site, none of which were mutually exclusive. The extent 
to which coaches assisted teachers in preparation of 
differentiated materials versus preparing materials to 
teachers’ specifications varied by treatment site. Other 
variations in coaching approaches included individual style, 
philosophy, and beliefs about teaching and learning. Coaches 
approached the challenge of delivering new information to 
teachers in various ways and with differing goals in mind. 
Some coaches sought large numbers of involved teachers; 
others were less concerned with numbers of participating 
teachers, but instead sought a high degree of technical 
accuracy from the teachers who participated. Some coaches 
valued the personal relationships and positive interactions 
with the teachers. Other coaches valued teachers’ positive 
reactions to the message the coach delivered. They believed 
it was important to be liked and valued by the teachers. A 
role assumed by some, was that of “savior” or “rescuer.” 
“Savior” coaches took pride in the offerings they provided: 
liberating teachers from unpleasant previous circumstances, 
resourcefully locating needed materials and supplies, artfully 
negotiating more livable working conditions, or finding 
excuses to get teachers out of district-level workshops or 
requirements. “Savior” coaches endeared themselves to their 
teachers by championing the teachers’ causes. 

Gretchen repeatedly heard teachers tell her how much 
they needed more planning time before they could begin 
to try these differentiated strategies in their classrooms. 
When Gretchen arrived at the school this month, she 
made a beeline for the principal’s office. She explained 
to the principal how teachers constantly bemoaned the 
need for additional time to develop and implement 
differentiated lessons they were hearing about. She 
persuasively argued the case for additional planning 
time during school hours for the teachers participating in 
the study. Before the end of her visit, she made a point 
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(continued from page 11) 

to share with her teachers how she secured them this 

valuable resource. (From Coaches’ field notes) 

A role assumed by other coaches was that of “cheerleader.” 
“Cheerleader” coaches generated enthusiasm for the project 
as a whole. Participation at any level was encouraged, 
affirmed, and celebrated. “Cheerleader” coaches spent great 
amounts of time writing personal notes and cards to the 
teachers with whom they worked. Each note was 
personalized to encourage the gradual risks teachers 
undertook in their classrooms. Additionally, “cheerleader” 
coaches supplied cheerful tokens and incentives to further 
bolster teachers’ positive attitudes about their efforts and the 
project in general. “Cheerleader” coaches sought continued 
involvement by increasing teachers’ confidence about the 
unknown, and applauding each step they took in the journey, 
no matter what the direction. 



Rachel [the coach] turned to catch Lisa’s attention, an 
eighth grade math teacher, as she walked out of the 
room after the observation. She pantomimed drinking a 
coffee cup and signaled with her head that she’d meet 
her for a cup of java after the day was over. The two 
women had a great deal in common they realized over 
the year, and would spend as much time gossiping about 
other things as talking about school. ( Compiled from 
Coach s field notes) 

For other coaches, personal relationships were not critical to 
the process of coaching. These coaches believed the 
message of differentiation or performance assessment was 
more critical than the messenger. While these coaches did 
not do anything to hinder a collegial working relationship, 
they saw no value in cheerleader type enthusiasm, 
personalized messages of inspiration, or a need to interfere in 
school-based issues such as planning or materials. 



Melanie, in her third year as the coach at a performance 
assessment site, sat with the seventh grade team of 
teachers as they sketched out the second semester plans. 
The teachers debated issues and topics such as field 
trips, when to schedule the dance, and what 
collaborative project might make sense to work on. 
Melanie perked up her ears at the possibility that these 
teachers might suggest a performance task, without her 
instigating the idea. After discussing the project for 
several minutes, one teacher suggested the use of a 
rubric. Melanie was jubilant. “A rubric! They finally 
thought about using a rubric!” She realized it was a 
small step, especially given the amount of time the 
school worked on assessment, but she was thrilled 
nonetheless. (Compiled from Coach s interview) 

Another role played by coaches was that of “best buddy.” 
“Best buddy” coaches entered the lives of teachers, 
emotionally and socially. These coaches identified 
themselves as peers, equals in the process, despite the 
difference in roles. “Best buddy” coaches sought to know 
and assist the teachers in a holistic sense, instead of limiting 
contact to the scope project objectives. It was not 
uncommon for genuine friendships to develop between “best 
buddy” coaches and the teachers with whom they worked, 
complete with meeting the teacher’s family members, joining 
the teacher’s family for dinners when in town, and starting 
the day “catching up” over a cup of coffee. The personal 
connection between coach and teacher ensured continued 
access to the teacher’s classroom to witness the journey 
towards change. Further, it is likely that the teacher will 
continue on the journey as a sign of friendship and 
confidence in the coach. However, it does become a more 
challenging task for the coach when he/she is required to 
give critical feedback to the teacher. 



Pat [the coach] made an appointment to work with Ms. 
Borden, the 7th grade science teacher, at a time when the 
students were out of the classroom in enrichment 
classes. Pat listened as Joan vented with anger and 
frustration about the extensive time requirements of the 
performance assessment as written. She didn’t take the 
criticisms personally; the frustration . . . from the teacher 
was about assessing students in science, not about the 
teacher or the coach. Pat merely listened to the angry 
words and then set about to modify the performance 
assessment so that it better worked with Joan’s teaching 
timeline. (Compiled from Coach k field notes) 

Expectations of Coaches 

Coaches varied in their expectations for their teachers and 
for themselves, their perception of the initial goal of 
coaching, and their approach to resistant and struggling 
teachers. For some coaches, the need to be liked was critical. 
This need for a sustained positive relationship, and continued 
invitations into the teachers’ world superceded the need for 
full actualization and technical accuracy of differentiated 
lessons or differentiated performance assessment. For other 
coaches, being liked was of little concern: these coaches 
strived for excellence in the implementation of the 
approaches. These dichotomous views are represented in the 
vignettes of two coaches: Alexandra and Bettina. 

Coach Alexandra 

Coach Alexandra is highly motivated by the personal 
relationships she develops with the teachers in her school. 

She works incredibly hard to schedule her visits so she can 
observe and coach as many teachers as possible and still 
have time to attend team meetings and listen to the issues 
and concerns her teachers raise. During the last visit, she 
found time to attend a field trip with the 8th grade team, 
which gave her many new insights into the life of 8th grade 
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teachers and students. She wants teachers to believe in 
differentiation; therefore she does whatever it takes to find 
something they can do and feel successful. For Alexandra, 
all teachers can be successful with differentiation if they just 
try one baby step — she believes her strengths include 
working with struggling teachers to help them see that they 
can do it! When she plans professional development for the 
teachers, she delivers it in small manageable chunks. If 
individual teachers need to see the “big picture,” she can 
provide that individually instead of overwhelming the whole 
group with that information. Alexandra reveals her beliefs 
about coaching in the following statements: 

• Teachers need to be sold on the idea and philosophy 
of differentiated instruction and differentiated 
performance assessment, entertained in workshops, 
[and] convinced, and persuaded to change practices. 

• To increase the likelihood that teachers will 
subscribe to the innovation, I need to affirm them 
where they are, [and] make them feel good about 
the journey, even if that means affirming efforts that 
are somewhat misinterpreted, or low-level. After 
all, it is better than not doing ANYTHING at all. 

• If teachers like me personally they will be more 
likely to subscribe to my ideas. Subsequently, time 
and effort is spent on establishing and nurturing 
personal relationships with teachers in hopes of 
increasing teacher subscribers. I . . . appeal to the 
emotions of teachers. 

• Teachers that continue to make attempts — even 
surface applications — are successful if they 
continue to try. For the sake of discussion, effort 
equals success. 

• I will feel good at the end of the year if we convince 
a great number of teachers to attempt even a baby 
step towards implementing differentiated 
instruction and differentiated performance 
assessment. We can deal with quality control issues 
next time around. 

Coach Bettina 

Coach Bettina is passionate about the topic of differentiation 
and performance assessment, and is quite knowledgeable 
about the theoretical underpinnings of each model. She 
provided professional development to the teachers at her 
school, and some seemed to really understand and agree with 
what she shared, while others seemed put off by the work 
that was required to do each well. She delivered the whole 
picture of performance assessment. If individual teachers 
needed smaller steps, she helped because she did not want to 
hold the whole group back. For the teachers who were 
interested, she worked tirelessly to help them plan, create, or 
implement curriculum or assessment for their classes. For 
the teachers who were not interested or resisted the message, 
she simply let them go — figuring it was not worth the trouble 



to try to force herself on those who did not have the capacity 
or interest to change. Bettina reveals her beliefs about 
coaching in the following statements: 

• The message of differentiation and performance 
assessment is powerful and should be the 
determining factor in teachers’ decisions to 
subscribe — not by cajoling and convincing or 
appealing to the emotions of teachers. 

• The message is more important than the messenger. 
Subsequently, time and effort are spent on 
explaining the message, providing examples and 
applications — not spent on getting the teachers to 
like me personally. 

• It is not as important to have many teachers 
subscribe to the initiative as it is to have examples 
of teachers who fully understand and implement 
differentiation or performance assessment 
accurately and at a high level. 

• Teachers who try should be affirmed, but they also 
need to have feedback about how to improve. 

There is no benefit in affirming inaccurate 
understandings about the initiative in the long run. 

• I will feel good at the end of the year if we observe 
quality efforts relative to differentiated instruction 
and performance assessment even if it is only with a 
small number of teachers. Consequently, some 
students will have much richer instruction and 
assessment and we can deal with increasing our 
numbers next time around. 

Effective Coaching: Striving for Middle Ground 

Effective coaching has attributes of both Alexandra and 
Bettina, but aspires to a middle ground supportive of the 
efforts of teachers, and still insists on high quality for their 
efforts. Before one can embark upon the journey of 
coaching, it is critical that coaches understand the purpose 
and vision of the end goal. It is likely (and perhaps even 
desirable) that the vision and end goal may be modified 
before the end, but having an end goal throughout the 
process ensures that progress is measured. Coaching 
necessitates consideration of (a) the personal style of the 
coach; (b) a careful analysis of the school culture; (c) an 
understanding of the needs of individual teachers; and (d) an 
understanding of how individual teachers fare within the 
school culture. Coaching should be adjusted according to 
these factors, but it is important to maintain high 
expectations across the entire school community. Coaches 
should: 

1 . Establish positive professional relationships with 
teachers, administrators, and the school community. 
At various times throughout the journey, effective 
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coaches will be required to compliment and praise, 
as well as critically analyze teachers’ instruction and 
provide thoughtful, corrective feedback. Entering 
into the coaching relationship with expectations of 
developing personal friendships may prevent 
coaches from objectively and accurately assessing 
the progress or regress of teachers. 

2. Strive for a balance between high teacher 
subscription to the change effort and high quality 
efforts. At times in the coaching process, the 
balance may tip towards one end or the other, but 
overall balance is desirable. For example, when 
first initiating instructional changes, a savvy coach 
may try to make the initial steps seem less daunting. 
As teachers gain experience in the strategies 
required for change, coaches may analyze efforts 
more carefully to ensure that teachers fully 
understand the techniques, and recognize ways to 
further improve. 

3. Strive for a balance between a focus on the message 
and on the messenger. Support is valuable to 
teachers as they embark upon the journey into the 
unknown; and knowing a coach is expecting to see 
an innovation in action can serve as an 
accountability strategy for teachers. While it is 
important for coaches to be liked and respected, the 
message is also critical. Coaches who worry about 
“being liked” sometimes avoid the necessary 
discomfort often present with changing ideas. 
Slightly uncomfortable teachers, faced with 
challenges without ready answers, may not initially 
appreciate the experience and may even express 
dislike about the coach and the coaching methods. 
Yet, it may lead to re-examination of the message 
and their individual beliefs about teaching and 
learning. Effective coaches, like effective teachers, 
are not afraid to present challenging circumstances, 
perhaps just beyond the learners’ comfort zones, 
recognizing that a professional relationship can 

. withstand temporary discomfort. 

4. Respond to the individual context surrounding each 
teacher’s change journey. All teachers — like all 
students in their classrooms — are not the same, and 
as unique individuals, benefit from different kinds 
of learning experiences. Effective coaches pre- 
assess teachers’ understandings about the 
innovation in a non- threatening way, and then 
provide appropriately matched experiences. 

5. Investigate multiple levels of a teacher’s context. 
Coaches quickly recognize that the context 
surrounding teachers varies greatly across schools; 
some schools are rich in resources and support, 
others are impoverished. Effective coaches further 
notice the subtleties of context that vary across 



grade levels and even individual teachers. 

Beginning teachers have different coaching needs 
than experienced teachers, and teachers with strong 
content knowledge are able to leap farther than 
teachers teaching out of their content specialties — 
an ever increasing phenomenon in understaffed 
middle schools. Effective coaches assess macro- 
context and micro-context and modify support 
accordingly. 

6. Provide services of value to the school community. 
The most important thing a coach can do to increase 
the likelihood of change in response to academic 
diversity is deliver the goods. Offer only the 
assistance that is reasonable and feasible to provide; 
arrive on time and prepared to work; be selfless 
about personal agendas; and be open to more than 
one way to accomplish the goal. 

These approaches to coaching sound remarkably similar to 
the challenges issued to teachers in heterogeneous 
classrooms — and bear many of the same management and 
implementation challenges. Effective coaches balance 
teacher-learners’ interests and needs with contextual 
constraints, recognizing that differentiation of coaching — 
like teaching— is not a perfect science. 



Fund Drive for the Dr. A. 
Barbara Pilon Poetry 
Contest 

For the last twenty-some years of her teaching career, Dr. 
Pilon, a beloved member of the Department of Language and 
Literature from Worcester State College, was on dialysis for 
severe kidney disease. Her energy and spirit made her an 
inspiration to those of us who knew her secret. Her energy, 
imagination, humor and warmth earned her a following 
among students. She passed away a year ago. The 
endowment that bears her name was established by her 
husband to keep her name alive on campus and to continue 
to encourage causes she cared deeply about. 

Commemorating her interest in students and dedication to 
education, the endowment supports an annual scholarship for 
a Worcester State College English major who intends to 
become a teacher. As a tribute to her joy in language and 
creative writing, the endowment also created the Dr. A. 
Barbara Pilon Poetry Contest and made it possible to 
continue running the annual Kathleen Downey Short Fiction 
Contest, both open to all Worcester State College 
undergraduate students. 
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English major? Veteran of Mythology? Introduction to 
Literature? Fantasy, Faerie and Folk? Maybe you even 
remember Dr. Pilon from your course? If you remember her 
love of literature and of her students, you may want to join 
her colleagues by making a contribution to the Dr. A. 

Barbara Pilon Endowment. Writer? Friend of the arts? 
Teacher? Even if you didn’t have the pleasure of working 
with Dr. Pilon, please consider supporting this initiative to 
continue her legacy. Checks, made out to the WSC 
Foundation with “Pilon Fund” noted in the memo field, can 
be sent to Worcester State College - Office of Development - 
486 Chandler Street, Worcester, MA 01602. 

Thank you in advance for supporting the legacy of this 
remarkable educator and friend. 



NRC/GT’s Work in the Past 
Five Years 

Robert J. Sternberg 

Yale University 
New Haven, CT 

Underlying our work is the view that abilities represent a 
form of developing expertise — in other words, that abilities 
are flexible and modifiable and can be developed into 
expertise, no matter the starting level. Ability tests can only 
measure developed levels of competencies. They never 
show all of which a student is capable. 

We believe that many schools metaphorically shine a 
spotlight on just one kind of student — the student who excels 
in conventional memory and analytical abilities. Yet, other 
kinds of abilities — in particular, creative and practical 
abilities — are at least as important for success in life. 
Moreover, with proper teaching, they can be important for 
success in school, too. In other words, many students can 
achieve at substantially higher levels than they currently do 
if they are taught in a way that matches, at least in part, their 
pattern of abilities. 

The primary goal of our previous 5-year research project was 
to compare the efficacy of the theory of successful 
intelligence to alternative models for teaching. Teaching for 
successful intelligence involves teaching students 
analytically, creatively, and practically in order to help them 
to capitalize on strengths and, simultaneously, to compensate 
for or correct weaknesses. The alternative models are 
teaching for critical thinking and teaching primarily for 
memory. We have done studies now at the elementary and 
secondary levels in all academic subject-matter areas. Our 



outcome measures are both conventional achievement tests, 
as well as performance assessments examining analytical, 
creative, and practical kinds of achievement. We have tested 
several thousand students in diverse settings. 

• Our main finding is that teaching for successful 
intelligence is more effective than alternative models of 
teaching. So far, this finding holds up regardless of 
grade level, subject-matter area, socioeconomic level, 
ethnic identity, or type of community (rural, suburban, 
urban). 

• A particularly interesting result is that we get this 
finding even if the outcome measure is memory-based. 

In other words, we find that even if one’s goal is simply 
to enhance memory learning, teaching for successful 
intelligence still is the most effective form of teaching. 
This is because teaching for successful intelligence 
enables students to (a) capitalize on strengths, (b) 
compensate for or remediate weaknesses, (c) encode 
material in multiple ways to enhance access to that 
material, (d) rehearse material to a deeper level, and (e) 
motivates teachers and students more. 

• Indeed, in affective assessments, we have found that, on 
average, both teachers and students are very satisfied 
with our methods of teaching. So, we not only get 
superior instructional outcomes, but excellent affective 
outcomes as well. 

• It is further of great interest that, when we measure 
students’ abilities, although White, middle- to upper 
middle class students turn in better performances on the 
analytical ability measures, other students (of diverse 
economic, ethnic, and educational backgrounds) do as 
well and sometimes better on measures of creative and 
practical abilities. We believe that this is because they 
come from backgrounds that force them to develop their 
creative and practical skills, whereas other students may 
have the luxury of focusing on analytical (and more 
academically oriented abilities). 

• Sometimes, students do not show their abilities because 
they believe they will not be valued. In one study, for 
example, we encouraged students in their projects to 
think creatively or practically. Our concern was that 
students often do not think creatively (or practically) 
because they believe that such thinking will not be 
rewarded. We found that students indeed showed higher 
levels of creative and practical thinking when 
encouraged to think in these ways. So students may 
have the abilities, but find themselves in classroom 
settings that do not elicit the abilities. 
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